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x ‘ kh | rT orn of application were waiting forus when we met to choose a principal,’ 

ECURE TEACHERS a FRANK B SPAULDING, | i FIFTY d the president of the St. J ohnsville board to us three or four years ago’. 
> Manager Teachers’ Co-operative Assoc’n of 

S e looked = the pile and then at one another, and finally decided to burn them unread 

= N. E. 86 Bromfield &t., BOSTON. a that I should go to your office and pick out a teacher from your list.” He did so, and 

"PLACES T TO TEACH on Ley 8 years naaeL.Se Write we rman pee piaeie Set he got a man who suited so well that when he was promoted to a higher place we furnished 

——_________-._ | his substitute at St. Johnsville. Afterall, whatcan you tell of a man froma letter or two? 

Four principa's of large New York LETTERS prison within the past eight years, 


TEAGHERS’ E. F, FOST ER, schools have been sentenced to State three for forgery and one for at- 
Manager, ” | tempted wife-murder. All these men could write good letters of application and furnish 
&' flattering testimonials. But no such man could be secured as a teacher through this 


AGENCY 50 Bromfield St., Boston. | agency, for we go behind letters and testimonials to evidence that the candidates cannot 
yar paar and that will show their real record. For ten years it has been our business to 
Toon a Sep eee iemacarcaammas ; Spe? apne nd out about teachers: gd good points and their weak points, from their friends and 





















C. A. SCOTT & CO. Prop., | tt from their enemies. A]l this we keep constantly balancing up, and we can BU RNED 
Offices: 110 Tremont St.. Boston. give a judgment that no eat board can rival by off-hand investigation. . 
e211 Wabash Av, Chicago. 
<211 Wabash Av , Chicago,” ‘THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. ¥. 
- ployers of teachers. | ; a 


Sibley’s Pat. Lead and Slate 


. THE EDUCATIONAL acne. ' 
































Relief 








Teachers Recommended. School Property Rented — Sold, 
THOMAS W. BICKNELL, Manager, —- W PROVIDENCE, — Send for Circular to Systematic 
<i in dae | W. E. SIBLEY, Waltham, Mass. 
THE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS AGENCY. a 3 Collec 
ee eel aeons one Teachers seeking posi- ww MINERALOGY SCHOOLS | , 
evalla i denchers, oat C, B. RUGGLES & CO., | tons apply (with stamp) | State, F LS OF 
CHaRan. 237 Vine St., Room C, Cincinnati, 0. j for information and blanks ALL GRADES. 


County, LANTERN Suipes, Erc. 
Washington School Collections. 


AGENTS WANTED Minerals, Rocks, Invertebrate Animals. 


tibeval 2 No collections of caval excellence have ever 
spores Zirme, before been offered in this country at so low 


Tue onty Reaping CHart Givine a price (§2and $3.50 each). Send for circular 
FULL PAGE OF Scripr. 


Send for circulars and terms. EDWIN E. HOWELL, 
POTTER & PUTNAM, Publishes, G12 17th St.,N.W. Washington, D.C 
44 E. 14th St., New York 


CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU | — wees ee 


Studies ADAPTATION and thoroughly INVESTIGATES all candidates, "a ee Se 
Competent teachers cheerfully recommended. Established 1880, | NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
and all kinds of SCHOOL SUPPLIES, 


i330 ARCH STREET, - - Bc sethonnes 9 West 14tk St., New York. 


, AGE bE N Cc) Provides Schools of all — J. Ww. 
with Competent Teachers. We AND SCHOOL . 
joni a. + ian ‘ ties al - oe = for oes | SCHERMERHORN & CO. 
achers at seasons oO © year and can certainly be of service to those who are seeking 
positions, Now is the time to register, Send stamp for Application Form. SUPPLIES. 7 


H. P. FRENCH, Manager, 24 State St., Albany, N. Y. | 





THE COLORADO TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Can materially assist School Directors in Colorado and adjoining States in the selection of 
competent teachers. Send to us for your teachers. 


FREDO. DICK, Manacer. 
Room 303, MoPhee Building, | DENVER, COL. 
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The ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 211 Wabash Ave., | VENETIAN SCHOOL BLINDS. 


Chicago, Il. 


By applying to us for teachers you receive full, accurate, and confidential information 
concerning one to three suitable candidates for any position you may have to fill, free of 
charge. State full particulars. Correspondence with guod teachers solicited. 


Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 


EVERETT O. FISK & CO., Proprietors. 
SEND TO ANY OF THESE AGENCIES FOR 100-PAGE AGENCY MANUAL, FREE, 


4 Ashburton Pl. | 70 Fifth Ave., | 106 Wabash Ave., | 82 Church 8&t. 120% So. Sprin “¥ 
nm, Mass. New York. Chicago, Il. Toronto, Canada. Los Angeles, 


131 Third 8t., Portland, Ore. 
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Established in (884. 







Positions Filled, 3700. 


6034 Woodlawn Av., - CHICAGO. 


SEEKS TEACHERS who are AMBITIOUS FOR ADVANCE- 
MENT, rather than those without positions. 


TEACHERS 
CO-OPERATIVE 
ASSOCIATION 


Seeking Better Positions ana Superinten- 

dents and School Boards needing thoroughly 

competent teachers should correspond with H. 
N.Robertson, Manager Southern Educational Bureau, Memphis, Tenn. 
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Cheap, Indispensible, Durable. 
Gives absolute control to light. Used in all modern school buildings. Write for prices. 
Wealso make Rolling Partitions. 


WATER FILTER ror SCHOOLS. ee Og Sab aa 
The “GORTON’ Boiler, 


FOR STEAM AND HOT-WATER HEATING. 
Economical in Fuel, Automatic, Self-Feeding. 


A STEEL SEGTIONAL TUBULAR BOILER, 


Extensively used in School Houses, Public 
Halls, etc., with excellent results. 


GORTON & LIDGERWOOD CO., 


96 LIBERTY STREET, NEW YORK. 


197 to208 Congress {St., Old Colony Bldg, 
Boston, CHICAGO. 


A@-Send for our New Cataogue.-@a 








& The most serviceable, durable and cheap- 
est Water Filter in the world. Kecom- 
mended by the highest authorities for 
schools, offices and homes. Easily applied! 
to faucets or hydrants. 


The Graves Improved Natural 
In three sizes. Send for pri- Stone Water Filter. 


ces and particulars. 


GOOD AGENTS WANTED IN EVERY CITY. 


CREAM, CITY BRASS & FILTER WORKS, 


Cor. Michigan end Milwaukee Sts., ‘ MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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8T. LOUIS BELL FOUNDRY. 
STUCKSTEDE & BKO., 
Best quality Gopper and Tin Bells. 
‘or Churches. Schools, 4c. 
2836 & 2838 S. 3d St., St. Louis. Mo. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
: oni aa ta U. 8. A. 

Best Grade Co ran in 

School, Ociless & Academy BELLS 
\Price and Terms Free. Name thi« paper 


iN NNAT! BELL FOUNDRy 


OHIO. 


SosMme®s BiyMYER OE LL 


HOOL. FIRE ALARM &¢. 
Catalogs ahi gobo wetimonianes Prices and terms FREE 


WENEELY BELL COMPANY, 


Clinton H. Meneely, General Manager. 


TROY, N. Y., and NEW YORK CITY, 
MANUFACTURE 


SUPERIOR BELLS. 


BELTS. BELLS. 
BATTERIES, 
Light Scarf-Pins. 


and 9 best selling articles for agents. Cat. free. 


*! Ohio, Electric Works, Cleveland, 0. 
WANT TO MARRY Many beautiful 
7000 ® and wealthy 
LIST 5,000 LADJES WITH RESIDENCES FREE. 
HEART AND HAND, Chicago, Illinois. 
§9@ Cataracts, Scars or Films 
NE ABSORBED. ieee noes 
- JURE i pd Eye ids when a 
treatment CU RES Disease yes or Foconkan tae. 








Hundreds convinced. ) 
Addreca THE FYE. Glens Falla, N,V 


EVERY LADY WANTS OUR 
STOVE-POLISHING MITTEN. 
Will polish a stove better than any- 
thing on earth, and keep your hands 
clean at the same time. Ladies buy it 
atsight. "They all want it. Big 
. Profits to A gents. Sample Mitten 
and Dauber by mail, BO ets. Wealsosenda 
Ladies’ Magazine ee 3 months with each order, 


7 SOCIAL VISITOR CO.,_ = Box 3139, Boston, Mass, 


; 1 or loc:.t 

La org nt, Agents. $75 
a Exclusive territory. The 
Rapid Dish Washer, Washes all the 
dishes for a family in one minute. 
Wash s, rinses and dries them 
without wetting the hauds. You 
push the button, the machine does 


ethers fail. 
No Risk 






















mt RAPID 
OSH WASHER 


the rest. Bright, polished dishes, 
and cheerful wives. No scalded 
fingers.nosoiled handsor clothing. 
No broken dishes,no muss. Cheap, 
durable, warranted. Circulars free 


W. P. FARRISON & CO., Clerk No. 12, Columbus, 0. 


y THE SPIRODOM PREVENTS SNORING, 
(TRADE MARE.) 

and that disagreeable dyrness of the mouth and 
throat, as well as ail other oral, bronchial and 
lang troubles, caused by eleeping with the 
mouth open, which habit it entirely prevents 
It can be applied or removed in an instant 
causes no inconvenience to the wearer, and 
should last a lifetime. 

Sent by mail on receipt of price $1.00 by 


THE SPIRODOM Co. 


Bridgeport, Conn. 


ce a a eee 
@) GENTS ia KARAT PLATE. 
















CUT DHS GUY and send itto 


us with your name and address 
LADIE and we will send you this beautifu 
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1 | gold tinished watch by express for 
* —- S| edumination. You eaamine i: at 
. z the eapress office, and if you think 
ii} a bargain pay oursan.ple price 
= Ad 32.75. anditis yours. It magni 
= fieently engraved and equal in 
appearance (0% gennine Solid 

m Geld wateh. A guarantee fer 
sears and beautiful gold plate 
me echsain and charm sent free wil 
every watch, write to day,this may 
not appear again; mention whether 







vou wan vents’ or ladies’ size 
THE NATIONAL MFC. 

& IMPORTING CO.. 
$34 Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
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/BARRO 


NOISELESS. 





corrosive. 


Such is Barron’s ink well for school desks. 
long felt want among educators. 
brass, and constructed throughout so as to be absolutely non- 
It may be attached to old desks, or placed in new 
ones, and is no more expensive than the common well. It 
will pay for itself in two years in the saving of ink alone. 


-HOMES BY THE SEA. froccnct: 


fulislands. Game, Oysters, and 
Fish in abundance. Lemons, Oranges, Pine- 
epples, and all Sub-tropical Fruits and Flow- 
ers are grown to perfection. Climate delight- 
a summer and winter. Land fertile, high 
and dry. A nook in 
comparatively un- FLORIDA 
known, that offers to settlers and Winter 
visitors advantages not found elsewhere. 
Seekers after health, pleasare or profit should 
read our booklet sent free by 


THE LEMON BAY LAND CO., 


1410 Old Colony Bidg., CHICAGO. 





TRY CLASON’S SURE CURE FOR 


CATARRH. ____csmi, 


It make the deaf hear, the blind to see and 
the dumb tospeak. Cures Head Noises, Throat 
Troubles, Hay Fever, Insanity and Consump- 
tion. “Warranted.’’ If not satisfactory after 
using one fourth the box return to my office or 
wherever it is sold and get your money. Sam- 
ple box and testimonials sent for stamp. Ad- 


dress PROF. CLASON, 
288 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
SEC 


MERCER AND sf 


4 HOUSTON STS 


“Our Board has carefnlly looked into the mer- 
its of Fire Extinguishers. and is satisfied that 
the Bridgeport is the best Fire Extinguisher ob- 
tainable; also being so simple, durable and ef- 
fective, wedeem it our duty to place them in 
the different school buildings of our city; accor- 
dingly you will please furnish twenty-five at 
the first opportunity. Yours truly, 


EDWARD F. HALLEN, 
Sec’y Board of Education, Bridgeport, Ct. 





These celebrated extinguishers are manufac- 
tured and for sale by Gleason & Bailey, Mfg:Co., 
181-189 Mercer 8t., cor. of Houston &t., New York 
City. Long Distance Telephone No. 1469 Spring. 


“‘We Furnish all Fire Supplies.” 

























COMFORTABLE INCOME 
WITHIN YOUR REACH 


AS A WORKER FOR THE 


Cosmopolitan Magazine. 


Tue Cosmopo.itan is just now engaged in 
making a special effort, and is offering unusual 
§ opportunities to those who desire to become 
its representatives. Fully the equal of the 
$3.00 or $4.00 magazines, it is sold at $1.50a 
year 3 gives 1560 pages each year, with over 
r200 illustrations. Its contributurs include 
the most famous writers and most noted ar- 
tists of the world. It is not surprising then 
that it was the most widely circulated maga- 
zine in America in 1894. It has only to be seen 
to be appreciated. In addition to its regular 
commission to agents, anextraordinary bonus 
is being offered for the next six months to those 
who will make desirable representatives, with 
a view to increasing circulation in the smaller 
cities and country districts. Address 
Cosmopouit an, Irvinton-on-Hudson, N. ¥ 
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’S INK WELL. 


AIR TIGHT. 


FLUSH. 


It supplies a 
The top is made of polished 


We solicit correspondence, and urge all school officials to 
purchase no new desks until they see this ink well. 


BOX 326. 





C. H. SCOFIELD, coLumBus, o. 








“HIGHEST AWARD MEDAL AND DIPLOMA-WORLDS COLUMBIAN EXPOSITION * 


‘Fashion wears out more apparel than the man.” [ts just so with Diplomas! Its the fashion now 
to have something artistic—something new and better tban the stereotyped forms that have become 
“chestnuts.’? Our diplomas meet this demand, being pronounced “The top of admiration.” ‘The 
represent the best effort of artists specially trained in this kind of work. The designsare new, original, 
artistic, of approved form, and were expressly prepared to meet the varied needs and suit the tastes of 
our patrons throughout the United States. They possess the additiona! merit of each kind of schcol 
having its own special design, so that by inserting the name of the school in the blank syaces 
— for that purpose, it practically gives you the benefit of a special diploma. Our diplomas are 

ithographed— in other words they are engraved on and printed from stone. The work has been done 
with such marked success that for delicacy, beauty and finish they fairly appreach steel] plate engrav- 
ing. Another thing: we sell them at prices that will be of interest to you. and can supply them in 
any number on the shortest notice, When a Special Diploma is desired, designs will be prepared and 


ubmitted for approval upon request. © 1 RIGKETTS, OperajHouse Bldg., Chicago. 
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Showrooms full of 


Bicycles 


All bright in shining nickel and enamel— 
all tempting in promise of speed and pleasure. 

Which shall you choose? How shall you 
know the quality back of the glitter? Only one safe way 
—trust to the reputation of the maker. 
The best that can be said of any other wheel is that 
it is “just as good as the COLUMBIA.” Don’t put up 
with anything just as good. Let your mount le the 
standard itself— 


Select a Columbia *— 
or a Hartford. 


POPE MFG. CO. 
General Offices and Factories, HARTFORD, Conn. 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, PROVIDENCE, 






















CHICAGO, 
BUFFALO. 





Catalogue of Columbia and Hartford Bicycles is free at any Columbia 
Agency, or is mailed for two 2-cent stamps. 





Absolutely 
the Best. 


King of all VF, 


Bicycles. 


SOY 
Light Weight and 


Rigidity. Every Ma- 


Superior Material 
and Scientific Work- 


chinefully warranted 


Highest Honors at the World’s Columbian 


Send twoecent stamp for our 24-page Catalogue—A work of Art. 


Monarch Cycle Company, 


Retail Salesronm, 280 Wabash Ave. Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMIENTS 


$ Invaluable Aid to Teachers 
and Students of Geography. 


National 
GEOGRAPHIC MONOGRAPHS 


on the Physical Features of 
the Earth’s Surface. Pub- 
lished monthly, except in 
July and August. 


Now Ready 


Monograph No. 1, on 


PHYSIOGRAPHIC PROCESSES 


By JOHN W. POWELL 
Late Director U. S. Geological Survey 


Annual Subscription—ten Mono- 
graphs—payable in advance, $1.50 

Annual Subscription—five copies 
to one age ibcelamaes inad- 
vance, - 6.00 

Single Monographs, - - -20 


Remit with order to 
° “ 
American Book Company, 
New York 


- Cinciunati - Chicago 


ET 


Books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 


FOURTH REVISED EDITION 


Dana’s Manual of Geology 


GM Treatingof the ber acy tee of the Science with special reference to 
a == American Geologica) History. By James A. Dana, Yale University. 
oe. = a rt Cloth, 1,088 pages, over 1,575 figures and two duuble- -page maps. ; 


PRICE $5.00 PREPAID. 
°& Entirely rewritten, and reset in new type. Introduces new principles 


new theories, and new facts relating to all departmentsof thescience. Much 


largely increased number of 
illustrations; all enhancing the value of the work and making it more i 


additional matter; improved arrangement; 


ever worthy of its proud position as the 


Standard Manual of Geology in America 


GRAY’S 


FIELD, FOREST > GARDEN BOTANY 


Revised by Professor L. H. Bailey, Cornell University, reset in 
new type, and extended by the addition of 133 pages. 


The aim has been not to change the method of Professor Gray’s original 
work, but rather to enhance ite value and to encrease its usefulness by 
additional matter, and such changes in detail], as have been thought necesary 
to bring the book up to date. 


This new Edition will be ready for the opening of the Botany term in 
schools. 


Circulars, price-lists, and Bulletin of new Books, free. 


pertaining to the selection of and supply of school books. 


New York. 
Cincinnati. 
Chicago. 


THE NATIONAL COURSE IN PHYSICS. 


(For Secondary Schools.) 
As recommended by THE COMMITTEE OF TEN. 


ELEMENTARY LESSONS IN PHYSICS. 


(For Grammar Schools.) 


ratus especially designed for this course, covering the recommendations of the 
Mationnl Committee. Send for Illustrated Catalogue. | 


FRANKLIN EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 


Importers, Manufacturers, Publishers, 


BOSTON: Hamilton Place. 


BLAINE’S HANDY MANUAL GoNOVER & PorTER. 


OF 
Useful Information 


AND 
ATLAS OF THE WORLD, 
Contains One Million Facts. 
Sent to any address on receipt 
of 25 cents. 
E. A. WEEKS & CO., 
521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


No Question About What They Do. 
HARD-HEARING 
MADE EASY 


by simple, soft rabber 
devices. Safe to wear, 
invisible aod comfort- 
able. May be returned 
if hearing is not im- 
proved. Write for 
booklet. ‘‘Sound Discs, 
and What They Do.” 
H, A. WALES CO. 


659 Ashland Block, CaIoAGo. 


Ay, 


SS; SOUND Ds 

= discs AND3—= 
S wnat THEY? 
%G -.~D0~. e S 


Uji 


FRED SFPRINKMANN. 


MILWAUKEE, wis. 


MAGNESIA 
SECTIONAL STEAM PIPE AND BOILER COVERING. 


THE CREAT COAL SAVER. 


Write for Circulars and Price List. 


MADISON, 


@. 0. KOOK. 


400 New Insurance Building, 


AMERIGAN BOOK GOMPANY, 


BOCCCE42484E84 
NOW READY. 


ROMAN LIFE 


in Latin Prose 
and Verse 


Illustrative Readings from 
Latin literatnre. Selected 
and edited by H. T Peck, 
Columbia College, and R. 
Arrowsmith, Teachers’ Col- 
lege, New York. Cloth, 
beautifully illustrated. $1.50 


Characteristic extracts from 
various sources giving a repre- 
sentative eurveyo! Latin letters 
for the use of those who can- 
not devote a longer course to 
the study. Numerous illustra- 
tions, suggestive and helpful, 
are attractive features of this 

Read handsome book, 


Correspondence cordially invited on all matters 


521-531 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 


CHICAGO: 521-531 Wabash Avenue. Henry J. Van Ryn. 


“ARCHITECTS, 


WISCONSIN. 


(Conover, Porter & Pudley, Ashland, Wis.) 
SCHOOL HOUSE PLANS A SPECIALTY. 


The letter of Mr. 
Bates, of Weymouth, 
Mass., reproduced 
herewith is of special 
value, owing to the 
rigid laws on heating 
and ventilation in 
force in the state of 
Massachusetts — par- 
ticularly with refer- 
ence toschool heating 
it being required that 
the air in school 
rooms be changed 
frequently enough to 
allow each pupil 30 
cubic feet of fresh air 
and the heating being 
nearly all by the in- 
direct method. 


H, J. ROGER. 


Hf. &. Koch & C., 
@\___ARCHITECTS, @ 


School Architecture a Specialty. 
Milwaukee. Wis. 
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American Boiler Company | 





| VAN RYN & LESSER. 


Architects. 


Schools and Public Buildings a Specialty. 
TELEPHONE i928. 


Office Rooms 36 and 37 Merrill Bldg., 


211 Grand Ave., 


Chas. L. Lesser. 


ALL OTHER SCHOOLS HAD TO CLOSE! 
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THE MODERN ROMAN SENATE “COMMITTEE OF FIFTEEN.” 


Marcus Antonius (School Board) — Oh, pardon me, thou patient prey of ambitious men, 
That I am meek and gentle with these butchers.— Juiius cHsar, Act III, Scene I. 


(The report of the Committee of Fifteen submitted at. the meeting of Superintendents, held at Cleveland, proposes that the School Boards in cities 
be reduced to a ‘* bureau of clerks’? and the Superintendents elevated to supreme power, to have the authority to employ and dismiss teachers at will, 
adopt or drop text books at their pleasure, and, in fact, become the ‘‘Czars’’ over the American public school system.) 




























GARFIELD AS A SCHOOLMASTER,. 


Frieze upon the Garfield Monument, Cleveland, O. 


LAW FOR SCHOOL BOARDS. 


A novel suit was decided by the Supreme Court 
at Jackson, Miss. An old law allows damages of 
$50 a day against railroads failing to place at all 
public crossings a sign of certain dimensions con- 
taining the words, “Look Out for the Locomotive,” 
such fines to go to the State Board of Education. 
At one point the Mobile and Ohio Railroad has failed 
to comply with this requirement literally, and a suit 
was brought in favor of the State Board of Educa- 
tion to recover the damages, amounting something 
like 500,000. The boad had a sign of much larger 
dimensions than required, with the words “Rail- 
road Crossing” painted thereon, which the court 
decided met the requirements. 

Judge Schaufelberger, of the Hancock common 
pleas court, Findlay, O., has rendered an important 
decision affecting the powers of township school 
boards. Action was brought by taxpayers to enjoin 
the treasurer of Pleasant township from paying a 
bill of $308 for arithmetical blocks purchased by the 
board of education, claiming the board could in no 
case spend more than $37.50 in one year for any 
such purpose. The court held that under the Work- 
man law the board had full power to purchase sup- 
plies it desired and unless there was a manifest 
abuse of this discretion, the board could not be 
interfered with. 

The Vermont laws constitute each town a single 
district for school purposes, and provide that school 
districts shall no longer exist except for the settle- 
ment for their pecuniary affairs. Held, that money 
in the hands of a school district when the act went 
into effect should be turned over to the town in 
which the district was located; and where taxes 
assessed by a school district were unpaid, the district 
had no authority to remit the same but was bound 
to collect the taxes and pay the amount collected to 
the town.—Town of Barre, v. School Dist. No. 13 in 
Barre, Vt. 

Under the law providing that the school board 
may, on a majority vote, submit to the electors of 
the District whether it shall issue bonds for school- 
building purposes, and forbidding the issuance of 
bonds beyond a certain tixed sum bearing interest 
not exceeding 6 per cent. and payable and redeem- 
able at a certain time, a notice of election which 
does not state the rate of interest or the time when 
the bonds were to become payable and redeemable 
is insufficient and the issuance of bonds pursuant 
to the election held thereunder should be re- 
strained.—_State v. School Dist. No. 1 of Cascade 
Co., Mont. 

School Taxation. 

A tax levied for the erection of school buildings 
is a tax levied “for schools” and therefore may be 
levied without the order of the county court re- 
quired by law in case of the levy of taxes for any 
purposes other than those enumerated.—St. Louis & 
8S. F. Ry. Co. v. Gracey, Mo. 

Law provides in regard to the levy of school 
taxes on railroad property that the school board of 
each district shall forward to the county clerk an 
estimate of the amount of funds necessary to 
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sustain the“schools, stat- 
ing clearly the amount 
deemed necessary for 
each fund and the rate 
required to raise said 
amount. Held, that the 
value of the property to 
be assessed having been 
ascertained, the failure 
in the schoolboard’s re- 
port to specify the 
amount of each fund does 
not invalidate the tax, if 
the rate necessary to 
raise the same is stated, 
as the amounts may be 
calculated from the data 
given.—St. Louis & S. F. 
Ry. Co. v. Gracey, Mo. 
School Fund Apportionment, 


Where the school fund of a county arising from 
taxes levied by the county court and from the 
irreducible school fund a peremptory write of man- 
damus will not issue to compel the county superin- 
tendent to apportion such funds to the districts of a 
county as required by law unless it appears by the 
alternative writ that there is a fund on hand for 
apportionment.—State v. Bryan, Oregon. 

Law requires the county superintendent to each 
year apportion the school fund in amounts and in 
a manner specified, ‘to districts of the connty that 
have reported to him as required by law.” Section 
provides that districts shall not be entitled to their 
portion of such fund unless they shall have re- 
ported to the Superintendent by the first Monday 
of March of each year and shall have had a school 
taught of a quarter’s duration in each year. 
Another section requires the district clerks to 
make such reports. Held, that a peremptory writ 
of mandamus will not issue to a county superinten- 
dent to compel him to make an apportionment of 
the districts of the county, where the alternative 
writ fails to show that any of such districts have 
reported to him and have had a school taught 
therein of a quater's duration.—State v. Bryan, 
Oregon. 


SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 


New York. Bill to pension teachers has been 
introduced. Also to compel waving of flag on 
school houses. Bill introduced to create a new 
school board for the city of Troy, to be composed 
of eight commissioners to be appointed by the 
mayor. The board is to be constituted equally of 
Democrats and Republicans. The terms are to be 
four years, but the appointees under the act are to 
serve as follows: Two for two years, two for three 
years and two for four years from the second Tues- 
day in March. The board is empowered to appoint 
a superintendent of schools and a clerk of the 
board, whose salaries shall be fixed by the board. 
Teachers are not to be appointed until after they 
have passed a qualifying examination. Another 
bill provides play-grounds for New York city 
schools. 

Texas. Uniform text book bill has been re- 
ported favorably. Bill defining sectarian school 
has been introduced. 

Pennsylvania. Bill providing that women 
teachers be paid the same as men has been intro- 
duced. 

Wisconsin. A bill to prohibit the appointment 
of married women as teachers bas been introduced. 

Illinois. Teachers’ pension bill being discussed. 

Indiana. School board elections will be placed 
under the Australian ballot system. Bill to that 
effect passed. 

Montana. Free text book bill passed. 
ing flags over schools pending. 

Minnesota. Truancy bill is under consideration. 

Massachussets. Bill requiring public inspection 
of private schools defeated. 
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New Jersey. A compulsory education act has 
been introduced. New Jersey senate refused to 
pass the bill preventing school teachers from wear. 
ing any emblem of religion. 

Missouri legislature has before it a bill providing 
for a president of the St. Louis board at a salary of 
$5,000. Another bill provides for the election of 
nine school directors, at a salary of $1,500 each. 

A bill has been introduced in the Nebraska legis. 
lature to prescribe a course of study for the high 
schools of the state which shall conform to the 
state university course. 

Missouri. The teachers’ pension bill has passed 
the house with some amendments which may make 
its passage possible. 

Atchison, Kans. The fire escape question will be 
submitted by the school board to a vote of the peo. 

le. 

” Ottawa, Kans. Military tactics have been intro. 
duced in the schools. 

Galveston Tex. Board has established a colored 
kindergarten, 

Covington, Ky. Pupils studying German in pub- 
lic schools decreased from 200 tu 39 in first half of 
school year. 


NEW RULES AND REGULATIONS. 


Sedalia, Mo. Pupils using vile language are 
hereafter expelled. 

Quincy, Lil. No pupils will hereafter be dis- 
missed earlier as a reward of merit. 

Paterson, N. J. Rule passed that no pupil in any 
of the schools under charge of the commissioners 
shall be allowed to purchase any school material 
for use in the schools except to replace material 
lost or damaged. That the moneys accruing from 
the sale of old books and from tuition of non- 
resident pupils be placed to the credit of books, 
stationery and printing account. 

Board of managers of the state industrial school 
at Rochester, N. Y., passed a rule forbidding cor- 
poral punishment in the institution. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Board decided to restrict 
hereafter all secret societies in the schools. 

At the instance of Supt. Jasper, pupils in New 
York City schools have been officially forbidden to 
collect money for the purchase of presents for 
teachers. 

San Francisco, Cal. Board adopted a resolution 
providing that no janitor shall be dismissed with- 
out good and sufficient cause and upon the recom- 
mendation of the committee on janitors, which 
shall in all cases submit written charges to the 
board at a regular meeting. 

Newport, Ky. Two members of the city school 
board being absent from two meetings of the board 
without acceptable excuse, their seats were 
promptly declared vacant by their confreres and 
new men elected. thereto. 


Professor: Now that you have graduated, what 
will you do? 
Graduate: Why, I hardly know. I’ve had two 


offers, one to go into a lawyer’s office for two years 


at $3 a week and the other to play half-back for 4 


-oot ball team at $1,000 for next season. 
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HOW SCHOOL BOARDS ARE CREATED. 


AN INTERESTING COLLECTION OF FACTS AND FIGURES 
ON THE SUBJECT. 


After corresponding with the various cities hav- 
ing a population of 25,000 and over we are prepared 
to give the mode and manner of creating boards of 
education. In the following named cities the 
members of school boards are selected by a popular 
yote. he number on each board is given in figures: 
Allegheny Pa., 84; Altoona Pa., 6; Auburn, N. Y., 9; 
Augusta, Ga., 37; Bay City Mich., 22; Binghampton 
N. Y., 13; Bridgeport Conn., 12; Boston Mass., 24; 
Brocton Mass., 9; Cambridge Mass., 15; Canton O., 
6; Chelsea Mass., 12; Cincinnati O., 30; Cleveland 
0., 7; Columbus O., 19; Dallas Tex., 13; Davenport 
Ia., 6; Dayton O., 14; Denver Col., 6; Detroit Mich., 
16; Dubuque Ia., 6; Duluth Minn., 9; Elizabeth N. 
J., 12; Erie Pa., 18; Fall River, 9; Galveston Tex., 8; 
Grand Rapids Mich., 24; Harrisburg Pa., 25; Hart- 
ford, Conn., 9; Haverhill Mass., 19; Hoboken N. J., 
12; Holyoke Mass., 9; Indianapolis Ind., 11; Kansas 
City Mo., 6; Kansas City Kan., 6; Lancaster Pa., 36; 
Lawrence Mass., 13; Lincoln Neb., 9; Little Rock 
Ark., 6; Lowell Mass., 14; Los Angeles Cal., 9; 
Louisville Ky., 14; Lynn Mass., 21; Manchester N. 
H., 20; Memphis Tenn., 5; Minneapolis Minn., 7; 
Mobile Ala., 9; New Bedford Mass., 20; Newark N. 
J., 18; New Haven Conn., 9; Oakland Cal., 11; 
Omaha Neb., 15; Pawtucket R. I., 9; Peoria IIl., 15; 
Portland Me., 8; Portland Ore., 5; Providence R. L, 
33; Reading Pa., 64; Rochester N. Y., 20; Sacra- 
mento Cal., 9; Saginaw, W.S., Mich., 6; St. Joseph 
Mo., 17; St. Louis Mo., 21; Salem Mass., 20; Salt 

Lake City, 10; San Francisco 72; Scranton Pa., 21; 
Seattle Wash., 5; Sioux City Ia., 6; Springfield 

Mass., 10; Springfield O., 12; Somerville Mass., 14; 

Syracuse N. Y., 19; Taunton Mass., 9; Toledo O., 15; 

Utica N. Y., 6; Waterbury Conn., 7; West Des 

Moines la., 6; Wheeling W. Va., 21; Williamsport 

Pa., 43; Willmington Del., 24; Worcester Mass., 24; 

Youngstown O., 20. 

Appointed by the city council: 

Atlanta Ga., 18; Baltimore Md., 22; Birmingham 
Ala., 7; Fort Wayne Ind., 3; Nashville Tenn., 9; 
Quincy Ill., 7; Richmond Va., 9; San Antonio Tex., 
3; Terre Haute Ind., 3. 

Appointed by the Mayor: 

Albany N. Y., 7; Brooklyn N. J., 45; Buffalo N. Y., 
5; Camden N. J., 8; Chicago IIl., 21; Evansville Ind., 
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3; Jefferson City. N. J., 7; Long Island N. Y.,5; New 
York 21; St. Paul Minn., 7; Trenton N. J., 8; Troy 
N. Y., 7; Yonkers, 15. 

A number of boards are created by election and 
appointment both: 

Allentown, Pa. The sectional school boards are 
elected by popular vote. They in turn appoint the 
central board—20. 

Pittsburg (same manner) 37. 

New Orleans, La. Eight appointed by the Gov- 
ernor, 12 elected by council—20. 

Washington, D.C. Appointed by commissioners 
of district—9. 

Charleston, S.C. Four appointed by Governor, 
6 elected—10. 


Philadelphia. Appointed by judges of the courts 
—37. 
Elmira, N. Y. 


cil, 5 elected—9. 


Four appointed by common coun- 


THE NON-RESIDENT QUESTION. 


St. Louis. Committee will hereafter be guided 
by following: Non-resident children from Missouri 
may be admitted to schools having sufficient room, 
by paying the regular tution fee. Principals will 
not collect this tuition fee, but will require the non- 
resident pupils to present their receipts for tuition 
from the Secretary before admitting them to school. 
The residence of a half-orphan (a child one of whose 
parents is dead) is the same as that of the living 
parent. Half-orphans are not entitled to any pri- 
vilges by reason of their being half-orphans. Legal 
guardianship does not make a child a resident, and 
does not confer any privilege upon a non-resident 
child. Resident children were classitied as follows: 
A child whose parents live within the city limits; 
a legally adopted child, whose parents by adoption 
live within the city limits; (an orphan is a child 
both of whose parents are dead); a child living 
within the city limits with its mother under the 
following conditions: (a), If the father had aban- 
doned his family; (b) if the parents are divorced and 
the mother has custody of the child. Principals 
will admit to school all children under section 1 
and 3. All other cases must be referred to the 
Superintendent. 

Milwaukee. Board is considering the abolish- 
ment of fees. 

Winona, Minn. A motion to abolish non-resi- 
dent tuition fees was laid over. 
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BOARDS AND VACCINATION. 


The following boards ordered the vaccination of 
pupils last month:—Manson, Ia.; DeKalb, III; 
Beverly, Pa.; Philadelphia, Boston, Rochester, 
Topeka, Memphis, Louisville, Beaver Dam, Wis.; 
Binghampton, N. Y. 

Rockford, Ill. Parents have refused to submit 
to vaccination rule. Public sentiment is divided. 
Detroit. Board paid a vaccination bill of $530. 

Sioux Falls,S. D. Much opposition against the 
board is manifested, owing to its compulsory vac- 
cination order. 

Newburg, N. Y. Board is contesting the state 
vaccination order. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

New Castle, Pa.. Wm. Herbert has been aschool 
commissioner for forty years. 

Newark, N. J. Board finds that the majority of 
principals are in favor of corporal punishment. 

Wilmington, Del. Pursuant to action of board 
the pupils voted for choice of flower as the 
emblem of the state. The peach blossom was se- 
lected. 

Sioux Falls, S. D. Board refuses to abolish high 
school commencement exercises. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Board objects to having 
its membership cut by the legislature. 

Brooklyn. A motion to ask the mayor to explain 
certain reflections he cast upon the board, was de- 
feated. 

Florence, N. J. Board decided to open meetings 
with prayer. 

Boston. An investegation by the school board 
developed the fact that out of 500 listed substitute 
teachers only twenty were ready to work. 

Elwood, Ind. Chas. Hamilton, teacher, arrested 
for criminally punishing male pupil. 

Aspen, Colo. Board discharged Prof. Rohrbach. 
This was followed by mass meeting of citizens who 
have asked the board to resign. 

Salt Lake City. Board discharged Miss Jami- 
son, teacher, for absenting herself without leave. 

Covington, Ky. Principal Tupman is being in- 
vestigated by the board for taking liberties with 
little girls. 


Champaign, Ill. University students have deci- 


ded to abolish hazing. 
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ADOPTION OF TEXT-BOOKS. 


Marlboro, Mass. Genung’s rhetoric referred. 

La Crosse, Wis. Myers & Collins’ Ancient His- 
tory; Sears’ second reader and Grimm’s Fairy Tales. 

Jacksonville, Ill. Normal course in reading. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Synonymisches Handower- 
terbuch, Kluge’s “Etymologisches Woerterbuch.” 

Boston. Frye’s Primary geography. 

New Bedford, Mass. Vertical writing adopted. 
No system yet chosen. 

Marquette, Mich. Cook and Cropsey arithmetic. 

Pawtucket, R. I. Bradbury’s algebra for be- 
ginners. 

Hartford, Conn. Meservey’s single entry book- 
keeping. 

Dover, N. H. Bradbury's algebra for beginners. 

West Virginia, State adoption. Meservey’s single 
entry bookkeeping. 

Hudson, N. J. Meservey’s single entry book- 
keeping. 

Framingham, Mass. Bradbury’s algebra for be- 
ginners. 

Brooklyn, added to list: White’s beginner's 
Greek book, Whitney’s Essentials of English gram- 
mar, Scott’s Ivanhoe (Yonge), Smith’s Odes and 
Epodes of Horace, Seymour’s School Iliad, books 
I. to VI., Campbell’s elements of structural and 
physical botany; all Ginn & Co. 

Albany. White & Thompson systems of drawing. 

Manchester, N. H. Gray’s manual of botany for 
high school. 

Streator, Ill. Harper readers. 

The Merrill Vertical penmanship series was re- 
cently adopted at East Saginaw, Mich., Lincoln, 
Jacksonville, Evanston, Hersher, Henry, Toluca, 
Keithsburg, Lake Forest, Shapuna and Colchester, 
Ill., Lawrence and Mound City, Kans., Grand 
Island, Nebraska. 

West Virginia, adopted by State legislature. 
McGuffey’s revised electric spelling book, Mc- 
Guffey’s readers, Ginn & Co’s. grammar course, 
penmanship, Ginn & Co’s. tracing books, Ray’s New 
Primary arithmetic, Brooks’ New Mental arithme 
tic, Ray’s new -practical arithmetic, Ray’s new 
higher arithmetic, Ray’s new elementary algebra, 
Ray’s new higher algebra, Evan’s school geometry 
for beginners, Hyde's language lessons, advanced 
lessons in English (Hyde) for high schools, Harvey’s 
revised English grammar for high schools, Cutter’s 
beginners’ anatomy, physiology and hygiene, Cut- 
ter’s Intermediate physiology and hygiene, Cutter’s 
comprehensive physiology and hygiene, Myer’s 
general history, Montgomery’s leading facts of 
American history, The beginner’s American his- 
tory, Mitchell’s new primary geography, Mitchell's 
new Intermediate geography, Knote’s geography 
of West Virginia, Maury’s physical geography, 
Butler’s new physical geography, Meservey’s book- 
keeping, the American Citizen (Dole), Rand- 
McNally wall maps, O'Neill dictionary blanks, 
Globe practical spelling tablet, Jacob’s and Brow- 
er’s elementary object drawing, Cecillan series of 
music, Nature readers, Webster's dictionary, Wor- 


cester dictionary, Peters’ Tellurian with instruction 
book. 


Paola, Kans. Raub’s Lessons in English and 
Practical English Grammar. 

Greenfield, O'Fallon, Oakawville, Lincoln, Carlyle, 
Trenton, Carlinville, Whitehall, Mascoutah, Le- 
banon, Ill., Coldwater, Blissfield, White Pigeon, 
Buchanan, Mich: New Normal Readers. 

Saginaw, Mich. Carl Betz’s Gymnastics. 

Yates Centre, Kans. New Normal Readers; 
Raub’s Arithmetics, Dunglison’s Physiologies. 

Malden, Mass. Child Life in Song. 

Oskaloosa, Ia. The late school election means 
the re-establishment of music in schools. 





Text book legislation seems to be rampant almost 
everywhere. Uniformity of text books, state text 
book commissions, state publication of text books, 
etc., are up fordiscussion. Many of these measures 
have already been killed in committees and but few 
have been enacted. 


TEXT BOOKS NEWS. 


Helena, Mont. The legislature adjourned with- 
out making any new text book contract. The pre- 
sent contract with the American Book Co. expires 
July Ist, and ends at that date also. It looks as if 
every school district after that date could step into 
the open market and adopt and buy as they pleased. 
An effort will be made to bring about a number of 
changes in text books. 

Boston. The adoption of Frye’s Primary Geog- 
raphy is still under consideration. It has been 
favorably ‘reported by the text book committee. 
Warren’s Geography is the text book now in use. 

Boston. Board rescinded its order giving super. 
intendent power to introduce vertical writing in 
certain grammar schools. 

Newark, N. J. The text book scandal has gone 
up in smoke. 

Sacramento, Cal. State Supt. Black announced 
that the new Third and Fourth readers will be 
ready for the market by July Ist, 1895, unless some 
unforseen accident should prevent. These readers 
are designed to cover the third and fourth years 
and perhaps the fifth. The editors are engaged in 
preparing a new grammar, a new arithmetic and a 
new history (elementary and advanced). ‘These will 
not be ready for use during the next school year. 
The attention of dealers, teachers, trustees and 
others is called to the fact that the use of the 
I"irst and Second readers is compulsory during the 
coming year, while the use of the new Third and 
Fourth readers will not take effect until July 1, 1896. 

Milwaukee. Board will print 30,000 copies of 
patriotic songs and distribute them among school 
children. 

New Bedford, Mass. Vertical writing has been 
adopted. Text book not yet selected. 

Chicago. The resolution passed by the council 
to appropriate $350,000 for free books was vetoed by 
the mayor. 

Penn Yan, N. Y. The question of adopting arith- 
metics and algebra was left to committee. 

Brooklyn. The board received the following 
proposition: Krom Thompson, Brown & Co. Pro- 
posing to furnish the Duntonian series of writing 
books, common school course, No.1 to 7, at seventy- 
two cents per dozen; tracing course, No. 0, 1 and 2, 
at fifty-four cents per dozen. From Ginn & Co.: 
Proposing to furnish the Rhetoric Tablet No. 2, at 
thirteen cents per copy. Referred to the Com- 
mittee on School Books. Proposals for school 
books and apparatus for five years, commencing 
July 1, 1895, were received from publishers as fol- 
lows: 


Wm. A. Pond & Co., G. H. Buek & Co., Eldredge & Bro., 
Thompson, Brown & Co., Christopher Sower Co., Allyn & 
Bacon, (two bids); Albert, Seott & Co., W. A. Olmsted, 
Mutual Book Co., Rand, McNally & Co., Longmans, Green & 
Co., The Practical Text Book Co., John E. Potter & Co., Lee 
& Sheppard, Educational Pub. Co., W. B. Harison, Hirseh- 
tield Bros., W. B. Clive, A. Lovell & Co., H. E. Holt, The 
Werner Co., H. W. Ellsworth, Maemillian & Co., Potter & 
Putnam, C. H. Browne, Maynard, Merrill & Co., American 
Book Co., Hyde & Co., E. H. Butler & Co., Harper & Bro.. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co., (two bids); A. C. Armstrong & Son, 
William Wood & Co., Publie School Pub. Co., J. A. Hill & Co.. 
Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, W. H. Sadler, University Pub. 
Co., Silver, Burdett & Co., Sheldon & Co., R. H. Galpen, 
Townsend MacCoun, Ginn & Co., Milton Bradley Co., Henry 
Holt & Co. W. B. Harison for March Bros., Funk & Wag- 
nalls Co., John M. Bulwinkle, John Ghegan, E. R. Pelton. 
King, Richardson & Co., D.C. Heath & Co., D. Slote & Co. 

The adoption of text books wi!l be taken up by 
the State of Washington in June. The entire list, 
consisting of the following books, expires in Sep- 
tember next: 

Franklin’s New First Reader and Primer Combined, Frank- 
lin’s New Second Reader, Franklin’s New Third Reader, Frank, 
lin’s New Fourth Reader, Franklin’s New Fifth Reader- 
Modern Speller, Tainter Bros. & Co., Chicago; Hyde’s Lan. 
guage Lessons, No1., D.C. Heath & Co. ; Welsh’s First Lessons 
in English, Welsh’s English Grammar, Welsh’s English Com- 
position, Welsh’s Complete Rhetoric, Silver. Burdett & Co.. 
Boston; Wentworth’s Primary Arithmetic, Wentworth’s 
Grammar School Arithmetic, Wentworth’s Shorter Algebra, 
Wentworth’s P. and S. Geometry, Ginn & Co., Boston : Brook’s 
New Mental Arithmetic, Christopher Sower & Co., Philadel- 
phia; Harper’s Introductory Geography, Harper’s School 
Eclectic Physical Geography, Eggleston's First Book in 





American History, Eggleston’s United States History, Amer 
ican Book Co.; Myer’s General History, Ginn & Co., Boston; 
Civies for Young Americans, A. Lovell & Co., New York, An- 
drew’s Manual of the Constitution, Harper’s Copy Books 
(Tracing, two Nos.), Harper’s Primary Copy Books, Nos. 1 to 
7, Harper’s Grammar School Copy Books, Nos. 1 to 8, Swin- 
ton’s Word Analysis (New), Child’s Health Primer, No. 1, 
Hygiene for Young People, No. 2, Steele’s Hygienic Physiology, 
No. 3, Webester’s High School Dictionary, Webster’s Acad- 
emic Dictionary, American Book Company, Swinton’s Stud- 
ies in English Literature, Harper & Brothers, New York; 
Bryant & Stratton’s Common School Book-Keeping, American 
Book Company, New York; Gage’s Introduction to Physical 
Science, Ginn & Co., Boston; Whiting’s Music Series, Books 
1 to 5, Whiting’s Music Series, Book 6, D. “. Heath & Co.,, 
Boston. 

Springtield, O. Board deferred action on propos- 
ition to furnish free text books, beginning next year. 

Ottowa, O. The purchase of Prof. Sander’s 
language series, was referred to the new board. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The Board of education re- 
ceived bids on the Century Dictionary. The 
Century Publishing Co., bid $10,000 for 900 volumes 
bound in half American grain leather, and the 
same amount for 1248 volumes bound in cloth. 
The J. B. Lippincott Co.’s bid was for sets of six 
volumes each, in cloth $51.75; cowhide, $59.95; half 
morocco, #67, and sheep $67. 


ANOTHER CONVENTION OF SCHOOL 
BOARD MEMBERS. 


At the meeting of the Central [llinois Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, held at Peoria, March 15th and 16th, a series of Round 
Table meetings were organized, including one for members of 
School Boards. This Section was announced to meet at the 
rooms of the Peoria Board of Education in the Masonic 
Temple, with Mr. C. E. Switzer, of Galesburg, as Chairman, 
and with the following topics for discussion: 

The Relation of a Board to its Superintendent. Prest. A. 
8S. Draper, Champaign. 

The Employment and Dismissal of Teachers. Hon. J. V. 
Grat!, Pekin. To be discussed by Wm. Lawson, Kewanee, Dr. 
A. J. Morris, Mason City, O. G. Bailey, Peoria, Dr. J. E. Cole- 
man, Canton, Prest. John W. Cook, Normal. 

What can School Boards do for the Schools? Judge Sam- 
uel P. Wheeler, Springfield. To be discussed by Walter H. 
Clinch, Elmwood, Hon. Geo. 8. Doughty, Bushnell, Wm. 8. 
Mack, Aurora, Col. F. W. Parker, Englewood. 

Before the hour of meeting on Friday, it was decided to 
change the place to Rouse’s Hall, it being feared that the 
Peoria Board Rooms would not be large enough to hold the 
representatives who were reported present. After the De- 
partment was called to order, a count showed some seventy- 
five members in attendance, representing places like Peoria, 
Springfield, Decatur, Bloomington, Galesburg, Kewanee, 
Galva. Rock Island, Pekin, Canton, Bushnell, Elmwood, and 
other places in that section of the state. 

Owing to the fact that Prest. Draper was engaged in enter- 
taining a committee which the State Legislature had sent to 
investigate the needs of the State University, with a view to 
determining the appropriation needed by this Institution, he 
was uuable to be present, and the discussion of the topic on 
which he was announced to speak was ommitted. 

The discussion of the second topic was opened by Mr. Wm. 
Lawson, of Kewanee, Mr. Graff not being in the hall at the 
time. Mr. Lawson presented in a clear, frank and pleasing 
way, the plan followed by his own Board at Kewanee in 
securing teachers, and in dispensing with their services when 
this became necessary. He stated that he had had very 
little opportunity to observe the practice of other Boards as 
regards this important question, and would, therefore, con- 
fine his remarks to the practice of the one Board with which 
he was familiar. He said it was not customary at Kewanee 
to employ a teacher who did not make personal application 
or who did not present herself to the Board. They did not, 
according to his account, believe in hiring teachers on the 
strength of testimonials, or photographs mailed to the 
Board. He seemed to regard the photograph custom a nuis- 
ance, inasmuch as most of the applicants wished to have the 
photographs returned in case they were not employed, placing 
a great responsibility on the secretary, when, as had_ hap- 
pened in his case, he had found himself with some forty of 
these photographs on his hands. He stated further, that 

Kewanee did not employ graduates from its own High 
School for teachers until they had had some experience in 
teaching elsewhere. He said most of them got this experi- 
ence in country schools, remarking incidentally that it was 
rather hard on the country schools, but not a bad thing for 
Kewanee. Mr. Lawson had little to say about the dismissal 
of teachers, leaving his hearers to infer that this was a 
matter which caused little concern in Kewanee. On the 
whole, Mr. Lawson impressed his bearers with the feeling 
that the educational affairs of Kewanee were being con- 
ducted in accordance with an intelligent and liberal public 
spirit, which demanded business methods and the best educat- 
ional means. 

Mr. Graff followed Mr. Lawson. Like the former speaker, 
he believed it the safest policy to employ only such teachers 
as appeared before the Board in person. In discussing the 


(Continued on subsequent page.) 
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Factory of the Cleveland School Furniture Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 


WHERE SCHOOL DESKS ARE MADE. 


A VISIT TO ONE OF THE LARGEST SCHOOL 
FACTORIES IN AMERICA, 


DESK 


During a recent visit to Cleveland we availed 
ourselves of the opportunity to visit the plant of 
the Cleveland School Furniture Co. Those who 
take pride in a good school house cannot help but 
appreciate the value of a good school desk. These 
form such an essential and important factor in 
school house paraphernalia, and figure so largely in 
the physical welfare of a child, that the average 
school official should and must be interested in the 
subject. Hence our visit. 

The Cleveland School Furniture Co.'s factory 
consists of a series of new buildings, pleasantly 
located on the 
outskirts of the 
city and sur- 
rounded by am- 
ple railroad and 
shipping facili- 
ties. The trip 
through the 
works started 
with the ware- 
room, a room 
30x120 feet, 
stored with car 
loads of raw 
material, birch, 
cherry and pop- 
lar veneers one 
eighth of an 
inch thick. Ad- 
joining this is 
the scraping 
room, 30x30 feet, 
Where the latest machinery is operated dressing 
the veneers. Next came the drying room, 25x30 
feet where the veneers are placed in huge racks 
until thoroughly seasoned and perfectly dry. In 
order that this is assured all lumber received is tirst 
subjected to the drying process. 

The next department visited was the gluing 
toom, which the writer soon noticed was the pride 
of the concern. “Here,” said Manager Spieth, “is 
really the foundation of the school furniture busi- 
hess. Here is where the work is put together and 
upon this part of it depends, to a great degree, the 
quality of the article manufactured. The gluing 
machine you see there is probably the largest in 
the country and we have employed here the most 
careful and experienced men, and the very latest 
machinery, and above all, the very best glue money 
will buy.” The process of putting together veneers 
in this department is interesting. After the one 
eighth inch veneers are passed through the gluing 
machine they are piled upon forms and run under 
ahydraulic press giving a pressure of seventy tons 
to the square inch. This both joins the g ued 
veneers and gives the finished work the graceful 
‘urve which adapts it to the human body. Sub 
lected to this pressure the forms are locked and 
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allowed to stand for twenty- 
four hours to dry. The 
method is called the built- 
up process and acknowl- 
edged by good workers to 
be the acme of perfection, 
combining lightness, grace, 
strength, beauty and dura- 
bility. Five continuous 
sheets of layers of wood one- 
eighth of an inch thick, the 
alternate grains of which 
are laid crosswise, are passed 
through the gluing machine. 
This method will avoid the 
warping and splitting of the 
woods as well as the conse- 
quent unnatural strain upon 
the castings. It gives great 
strength without clumsiness. 

Two barrels of glue are consumed in this room 
per day. From the gluing room the veneers enter 
the machine 
room where 
they are sawed 
into proper 
widths by one 
machine and 
into desired 
lengths and 
grooved by an- 
other. They are 
next operated 
upon by a bor- 
ing machine 
which makes 
the holes to re- 
ceive the bolts. 
After going 
through the 
shaping ma- 
chine and the JOHN. BECKER, 
dove tailing ma- Vice Pres. Cleveland School Furn. Co. 
chine the faces and edges are sand papered by the 
sand paper machine and then they are taken upon 
trucks into the finishing room upon the second 
story. 








After undergoing the process of straining, varn- 
ishing, polishing and finishing, the various pieces, 
as well as the castings that are made in the foun- 
dry, tind their way into the store room. From here 
the various pieces making the complete sets are 
placed in freight cars for shipment. 

It is interesting to note the large number of men 
and boys busily engaged at ingenious machinery, 
sawing, planing and polishing, and as the various 
pieces of wood pass from hand to hand until they 
have assumed their finished form and appearance. 

The Cleveland Schoo] Furniture Company was 
incorporated in 1889. It was the successor and 
became the outgrowth of the Detroit Desk and 
Seating Co., who were the manufacturers of the 
“Matchless” 
desk. After the 
purchase of the 
patterns, etc., 
the plant was 
removed from 
Detroit to 
Cleveland. The 
new corp iny 
proceeded at 
once to make 
improve ments 
in school furni- 
ture. It requir 
ed only the dis 
covery of the 
faults of the 
old desk to spur 
on the enter 
prise and the 
inventive gen. 
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ius to devise the new. The result was an entirely 
new desk, and the “Regal,” which has gone so 
largely on the market, was produced. 

The increased demand for this desk required an 
enlargement of the plant. It was then that the 
present spacious factory was constructed which 
was completed about fourteen months ago. To 
give an accurate idea as to its proportion it may be 
mentioned that the seven large buildings occupy a 
tract of land of seven acres and the buildings cover 
an area of 45,500 square feet. 

The “Regal” desk is now in use in all parts of the 
country. Such cities as Philadelphia, St. Louis 
and others draw their entire supply from this com- 
pany. They examine all desks closely and make 
their selection with great care. The St. Louis 
board of education will use about 6,000 of the 
“Regal” this year. 

The President of the company is Mr. G. L. Hech- 
ler, a gentleman who is interested in a number of 
business enterprises, and whose integrity of char- 
acter and standing in the community is the highest. 

Mr. John Becker, the vice president, is also a 
man of affairs whose interests are manifold and 
lead to active business life. 

The secretary and manager is Wm. F. Spieth, an 
unassuming gentieman, whose energy is untiring 
and whose honorable business methods have had 
much to do in giving the company its present 
standing among the school people of the country. 
He can be found at the factory and business office 
at nearly all hours. He makes occasional trips 
where boards and school officials wish to confer 
with him but as a rule he is closely confined to 
duties on the manufacturing premises. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE. 


Wellington, Kans. School warrants issued by 
the board to the Grand Rapids School Furniture 
Co. $1,300.50 and Andrews & Co. $1379.34 remained 
unpaid when due and the firms have been obliged 
to sue. 

St. Louis, Mo. Contract for school desks awarded 
to the Cleveland School Furniture Co. Nearly 
6,000 desks will be required. 

At the recent contest at St. Louis, a delegation 
from labor organizations wanted the committee to 
buy from a union shop. It was ruled, however, 
that no discrimination of this kind would be proper, 
and extended argument was not permitted. 

An improvement has been made in the Chandler 
Adjustable desk which ensures additional strength 
to the stand. 


W.R. Adams, general manager of the United 
States School Furniture Company has gone Kast 


to spend a vacation. 

The annual meeting of the stockholders of the 
Manitowoc Seating Co., was held last month. 
Thomas E. Torrison was re-elected as director and 
Oscar Alter in place of Judge Baensch. 

Albany, N. J. United States School Furniture Co, 
will furnish seats and desks for school No. 5. 


A NEW VOCATION. 


School boards have from time to time found 
defects in the heating systems of their schools and 
have looked about for some expert who could 
remedy the evil at a small expense. A good deal 
of this work has been accomplished in one way or 
another, however not always with satisfactory re- 
sults. The knowledge of these facts has prompted 
C. G. Short, an expert in heating and ventilation of 
twenty years expererience, to devote himself to this 
line of work particularly. He will go anywhere 
upon invitation and overhaul a system and placc it 
in good condition. He has now completed a num- 
ber of contracts of this kind with great satisfaction. 
School officials may correspond with the expert by 
addressing: C. G. Short, 217 Twenty-seventh street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Council Bluffs, la. Proposition to bond the city 
for $90,000 for a new high school was defeated at 
the recent election. 
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ANOTHER IOWA CONVENTION, 


ln response to a call issued by county Superin- 
tendent McCord, of Des Moines, Iowa, 125 school 
directors of Polk County met in convention March 
2. Some of the directors drove twenty miles to 
come to the meeting. 

The idea was a new one to Polk County, but Mr. 
McCord believes in the idea that “the powers that 
be” are the people to interest in the schools, and it 
was demonstrated toa certainty at this meeting 
that the teachers of the respective counties of the 
United States are not the only ones who become 
enthusiastic over school affairs. There was no lack 
of interest in the meeting. 

Chairman McCord said, in substance, as follows: 
That the stability of the government depended 
almost wholly upon the public schools, and that in 
them patriotism could be taught. He cited the 
instance of Japan and China, where a nation of 
thirty million was wiping the earth with a country 
of over three hundred millions because of the fact 
that the soldiery of China were composed of the 
lower casts of society. No matter how many deeds 
of valor could be done by the Chinese soldiery, they 
would still be looked upon as dogs—as those having 
no rights that the higher casts were bound to 
respect; that while many of the districts of Polk 
County floated the spangled banner on important 
days during last year, there were still left many to 
take up this idea, and he hoped the time was not 
far distant when “old glory” would float from every 
corner school house and from every crossroad. He 
advocated that it was economy to the nation to 
have good schools; that the burdens of citizenship 
fell less heavily upon the educated and that the 
producing classes of the nation were benefited more 
largely than any other class; that the rural schools 
could easily be made the best schools; that all they 
needed were skilled teachers and a small library; 
that there was such a thing as non-progression, and 
that the directors should be careful to avoid it. By 
the use of rural school libraries at a minimum cost 
and the purchase of a few needed appliances for 
explanation, the rural schools would be far in 
advance of the city schools; that many of the city 
schools were endeavoring as rapidly as they could 
to come to a country school basis. 

J. W. Brown, of Runnells,read a very excellent 
paper on “How to Secure Competent Teachers in 
the Schools.” He brought forth several points that 
were original and to the point. He struck it about 
right when he said that too many directors hire a 
teacher for the next term’s work without learning 
whether they are properly qualified or not. He no- 
ted the fact that the teachers were changed around 
too often, and suggested the placing of an examina- 
tion on the civil service basis, and have the 
teachers understand that if they passed the 
examination they would be kept as long as their 
work was competent. He commented on the lack 
of supervision, and laid down the duty of each di- 
rector to visit his school frequently. “What far- 
mer, he said, would employ a man, pay him a regu- 
lar salary and then never inspect his work? That 
is what is done frequently with the teachers in the 
raral schools.” 

He suggested that a minimum salary be paid the 
teacher when he started in. This should be in- 
creased from $2 to $5 per month each year that the 
teacher remains in a school until they had reached 
a maximum salary. 

In the discussion which followed, many points 
were brought out, among them that the sub-di- 
rector had plenty of time in the winter to visit the 
schools, and that directors should consult the county 
superintendent frequently in his selection of 
teachers. 

Deputy state snperintendent Kling gave a most 
excellent paper on the question of “School Law.” 
He stated that the first school taught in Iowa was 
in the southeastern part of the state, during the 
month ‘of December, 1830; that the school laws 
came from the East, and the old laws of that 
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portion of the country formed the basis of our laws 
for the present. There was no system established 
until in 1841 when the territorial legislature at 
Iowa City passed enactments organizing a system 
which has developed into what we have today. In 
1851, when the revision of the code was published, 
the first gathering together of school statutes was 
made. He spoke of the excellency of the law, and 
among other things stated that the county superin- 
tendent is the right arm of our school system to- 
day. 

Director Rittgers, of Ridgedale, spoke on the 
question “Is the Director Directly Responsible for 
the Success of the School?” He took the ground 
that the director is responsible, and that if he does 
notsee to it that the school is properly run he is to 
blame. The director should support the teacher 
up to such a time as he is ready to ask for the 
teacher’s resignation. 

Director Roya!, of North De Moines, spoke on the 
question “Are the Sceools Improving? How Can 
we Increase Their Efficiency?” He told of how the 
schools are responsible for good citizenship, and 
how it was to the advantage of all men to pay the 
school tax whether they had children or no, that 
the general government may be benefited thereby. 

Mrs. Kate Strain, Berwick, Delaware Township, 
described the old schools as they were when she 
first taught school in 1869 and made a comparison 
with the schools of the present day. 

Dr. J. M. Kennedy, secretary of the state board 
of health, read a very able article on “The Aim of 
Sanitation.” He stated that this aim was the pro- 
motion of health and thereby the advancement of 
human happiness. There is economy and wealth 
in good health, and good health is promoted by 
good sanitation. In speaking of infectious diseases, 
he outlined the director’s duty and that of their 
teacher. 

State superintendent Sabin closed the program 
with a short talk on “The Needs of the Teacher.” 
He said “Be sure that the teacher has all the 
needed appliances before you criticize her work.” 

Mr. McCord then took a vote on whether other 
meetings of this character should be held, result- 
ing in a unanimous ballot for two meetings a year, 
one to be held in the fall and another in the spring, 
after which the meeting adjourned. 


TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


Ohio._-Present average salary: 
month; female $29. 


Fall River, Mass. Rate hereafter will be: princi- 
pal of school of two rooms, $520 per annum; four 
rooms, $560; six rooms, $640; eight rooms, $720; 
ten or more rooms, $800. 

Chicago. Salaries will be increased. 

Orange, N.J. Salaries of manual training in- 
structor fixed at $6 a day. 


male $37 per 


Laramie, Wy. Salaries have been reduced about 


10 per cent. 

Montana. The state superintendent laments the 
diminution in teachers’ salaries during the last two 
years, and pleads for areturn to better emoluments. 
The average pay, two years ago, of male teachers 
in the state was $82 per month, females from $60. 
These figures have dropped to $65 and $46 respec- 
tively. 

The board of education of Irwin county, Ga., has 
instructed Commissioner Fletcher to contract with 
teachers on a basis of $1.50 per scholar for 100 days, 
taking into consideration the whole number of 
children belonging to each school, whether all 
attend or not. 

The boards of Carrol and Cherokee, Ia., have 
increased principal’s salary from $1,400 to $1,700. 

Cheyenne. Beginning with the next school year 
the superintendents’ salary will be reduced from 
$2200 to $1800 per annum; principal of the High 
school from $110 to $100 per month during the 
school term; grade teachers in several schools from 
#75 to $65. 
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WOMEN AND SCHOOL BOARDS. 


The letters received by Superintendent Wise of 
Baltimore from various sections of the country with 
regard to the appointment of women as members 
of boards of education show a very decided prepon- 
derance of sentiment in favor of such appoint. 
ments. Women have served in this capacity in 
Colorado, in Chicago, Massachusetts, New York, 
Minnesota and Maine, and wherever they were 
tried they have discharged their duties efficiently, 
Although no woman has ever served on the school 
board of San Francisco, the superintendent of that 
city expresses the opinion that “some of the best 
women would be a valuable acquisition on our board 
of education.” Ohio has heretofore had no women 
on its school] boards, but have been recently made 
eligible, and at the election in April it is expected 
that many of them will be chosen to these posi- 
tions. Missouri has no female school commission- 
ers, but there several counties in which the county 
commissioners are women, and the Missouri super- 
intendent declares he is in favor of making ladies 
eligible to all educational offices. The answers 
from Kansas City and Nashville, Tenn., are among 
the few which express opposition to such appoint- 
ments. In Kansas City the women teachers do not 
like the idea of women bosses, and in Nashville 
woman's “sphere” still hedges her about with great 
strictness and does not permit her to do anything 
of an official character. The Nashville superinten- 
dent says: “As yet women in this part of the world 
occupy that sphere intended by the Almighty they 
should occupy, and therefore, have not acted on 
boards of education. As they have never acted in 
this capacity, we cannot tell what the result would 
be.” 

PRESS COMMENT. 

It is simply a matter of justice and propriety 
that a class of persons, certainly having as much 
interest in the success and welfare of-the schools 
as any other class should be represented in their 
management. -Post, Washington, D. C. 

If there is any public position which woman can 
fill better than men it is in the management of 
schools.— Observer, Centreville, Pa. 

Here two able women are members of the Board 
of Public Education by appointment of the Board 
of Judges, and their usefulness is attested by their 
colleagues, by the school authorities, and by all 
who have seen the good result of their able and in- 
telligent exercise of their duties. The local 
boards are just the right field for women, for they 
will be brought in touch with women teachers, and 
with school boys and girls of an age to be benefited 
by kindly womanly guidance.—Phila. Ledger. 

Women do not jostle over each other to obtain 
positions, and when women have been named as 
candidates it is because the office is seeking the 
woman and not woman the office. However else 
good citizens may vote for municipal officers to- 
morrow, let them always vote for the women for 
school directors when such candidrtes are on the 
ticket.— Phila. Times. 

There isn’t a board of education in the state of 
Ohio which would not be bettered by the election 
to it of a woman. Whois better qualified than wo- 
man to act wisely as to the instruction, mental and 
moral, and the physical care of children?—Coshoc- 
ton, O., Democrat. 

In nearly every part of Ohio when the contest 
was between men and women the latter won. 

Villisca, Ia. Women candidates for the school 
board were all beaten. 

Ottumwa, Ia. Women cast their votes for school 
board members last month for the first time. 

Rock Valley, la. Women were not allowed to 
vote at last month’s school elections as the legality 
of their vote in school boards was questioned. 

Youngstown, O. The woman candidate for the 
board suffered a decided defeat. 


East Liverpool, O. Classes in physical culture 
and gymnastics will be introduced. 
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RECENT IMPROVEMENTS IN PRIMARY 
SCHOOL WORK. 


SARAH L. ARNOLD. 

This subject is limited to improvements alone, 
and does not include all the many experiments and 
changes which have modified primary work in re- 
cent years. This is emphatically an age of experi- 
ment and change. We question the old because it 
is old, and incline to accept the new simply because 
itis new. In discussing this question, we must 
limit ourselves to the 
changes which have been 
made in accordance with re- 
cognized and approved prin- 
ciples of teaching. 

In presenting the sub- 
ject, we may look first, for 
changes in the course of 
study, second, advance in 
method, third, growth in 
the spirit of teaching, and 
fourth, for the impelling 
cause of the growth made. 

In examining the program of a primary school, 
and comparing it with that of decade ago, we find 
that numerous subjects have been added. It is not 
long since the “Three R’s” were considered the 
essentials of primary work. All the teacher’s at- 
tention was given to reading, writing and arith- 
metic, and the acquisition of these was considered 
the end of school life. Now we find nature study, 
lessons in literature and history, language, music, 
drawing, physical exercises and industrial work or- 
dinarily included in the primary school program. 

The presence of these subjects indicates the 
change in the ideal which governs primary teach- 
ing. We have come to believe that the purpose of 
the primary school is to help the child toward the 
great end of education, the development of char- 
acter. Hence, we present to him the high ideals of 
thought and deed expressed in literature and 
history, and attempt to lead him to the lessons 
which nature has to teach him. We recognize that 
the formal teaching of reading, writing and spell- 
ing is meaningless, unless the child has grown into 
an experience in word and action. He must learn 
lessons from the book of nature and the book of 
life, which shall underlie the reading, writing and 
arithmetic. 

The change in the methods of teaching language, 
nature study and reading point to the general ap- 
prehension of the truth, that it is thought which 
determines expression, and that the child’s growth 
and thought power must precede the attempt to 
master words. Children are now taught to read 
through lessons which express their own experience. 
They observe plant or animal or mineral, and read 
the record of what they have seen; or they gather 
from the board or book the story which they them- 
selves have told, and in which they are interested. 
From the first lessons they are taught to recognize 
reading as thought-getting and thought-giving. 
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This gives vitality to 
the otherwise mean- 
ingless drill upon 
words and _ sounds. 
They recognize their 
effort as a step to- 
wards the goal which 
they desire to reach. 

The language teach- 
ing of to-day empha- 
sizes the same truth. 
The child is led to a 
new thought which 
he desires to express, 
before any attempt is 
made to fix the form 
of expression. He 
learns to see, to think, 
to imagine, and with 
his growth in experi- 
ence come growth and 
power in expression. 

In Nature study the 
same principle is illus- 
trated. The child is taken to field or brook or tree 
tostudy the real thing, and to gain knowledge which 
he afterwardsexpresses. Hisexperienceis a reality; 
he tells what he has learned for himself, and grows 
through his actual experience in to a love of 
the beautiful, sympathy with nature, power to see 
truly, and a reverent spirit. 

The attempt to bring unity into the school 
course, grows out of the recognition of the relation 
of the thought to its expression, or the reality to 
its symbol. The child observes a tree, reads in 
order to add to his knowledge, and writes a letter 
in order to tell what he has seen; draws the tree in 
order to complete his word picture, and finds in the 
poem of story, a thought which is ever afterwards 
associated with his own experience. Thus, the 
reading, writing, language and other studies are 
grouped about the central thought, because each 
is demanded in its place in order to complete the 
teaching. Concentration, however it may be dis- 
cussed and mis-applied, contains within itself a 
life germ which will develop and bear fruit. 

The spirit of the primary school of to-day indi- 
cates the greatest growth in our work. Teachers 
are in sympathy wtih their pupils, study to under- 
stand temperament, disposition and experience. 
They work patiently and earnestly in their en- 
deavor to obtain their highest good. This growth 
will lead to all other growth which we desire; this 
earnest seeking after the child’s highest good, will, 
in the end, lead us to discover and to acquire the 
means by which this good can be obtained. The 
detail of instruction and school management will 
be mastered in time, when we have grown to fully 
apprehend the great aim of teaching. We teach 
the “Three R’s” better than ever before, because 
we recognize an end beyond their immediate 
mastery. The strongest indication of improvement 
in primary work is the growing recognition of this 
higher aim. 
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OLD TIME SCHOOL EXAMINATION. 


TEACHERS’ PENSIONS. 


Missouri. The bill in the legislature to pension 
the teachers of St. Louis passed the senate. 

Detroit. A pension or teachers’ retiring fund is 
being considered by the board. The assessment on 
the teachers’ salaries is not to exceed one per cent. 

Illinois. The teachers’ pension bill to apply to 
the city of Chicago was considered favorably by the 
legislature. A number of teachers, however, lob- 
bied against the bill. 

New York City. At the last meeting 17 teachers 
were retired on half pay. This is the first install- 
ment of retirements made under the law which re- 
tires on half pay male teachers of thirty-five years’ 
service and female teachers who have taught for 
thirty years. Margaret Donegan, one of the 
teachers mentioned, is 72 years old and has been 
teaching for fifty-four years. 


THE HAHNEMANN MEDICAL COLLEGE 
AND HOSPITAL OF CHICAGO. 


THE OLDEST HOMOEPATHIC COLLEGE IN THE 
AND THE LARGEST IN THE WORLD, 


WEST, 


Chicago can justly be proud of this institution, 
for its Alumni, numbering over 2,500, are found in 
every Western Homoepathic College faculty and all 
state and municipal boards of health. 

Since the erection of its new and elaborately 
equipped buildings in 1893 and 1894, it has made a 
marvelous growth. 

Thirty-five years of continuous work has molded 
its large faculty into an experienced and well or- 
ganized teaching corps, and has given the best of 
information for the substantial requirements of a 
successful medical school. 

In the erection of its new buildings at a cost of 
$150,000, nothing was omitted that could be of ser- 
vice to its teaching facilities. The hospital, one of 
the finest in the country, is owned and controlled 
by its board of trustees, and elaborately titted with 
every convenience and luxury for the sick. The 
experienced college staff are on daily duty in its 
wards and private rooms, thus ensuring you the 
most skillful treatment for its patients, and the 
most modern instruction for the college classes. 

Rare forms of disease and trying surgical cases 
are continually being referred to it by its numerous 
Alumni from all parts of the country, so that its 
reputation is constantly growing. 

lor information concerning the college or hospi 
tal address Jas. B. Cobb, M. D.,2813 Cottage Grove 
Ave., Chicago. 


Baltimore Md. Students of John Hopkins Uni- 
versity nearly murdered a freshman. 

Indianola, Ind. Geo. Heilman, school tresuet 
was found guilty of embezzling school funds. The 
punishment was one year in the penitentiary. 
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“EVEN EXCHANGE” OF SCHOOL BOOKS. 


The periodical squalls which disturb the 
placity of the text-book sea were noticeable 
during the past few months in certain lati- 
tudes, and as usual struck only the heavier 
crafts. The smaller always sail nearer 
shore and seek shelter more quickly. 

When ordinary business competition in 
the school book publishing business turns 
into fierce rivalry the “even exchange” 
method bobs up, and, as is commonly held, 
to the advantage of the community. When 
publishers wish to give their goods away it 
cannot properly become the concern of any 
one, and ordinarily we should congratulate 
a school board for receiving something for 
nothing. 

There is, however, another phase to be 
considered from the standpoint of the school 
board. Is it, in the first place, business-like 
to receive “something for nothing?’ Is it 
wise to make the school system the recipient 
of gratuities? Are the patrons of the school 
really benefited? 

The school board that means to subserve 
the best educational interests under its care, 
as well as the financial interests of its con- 
stituency, must consider well its trust. The 
high position that a board should hold in the 
estimation of the public, the tone and spirit 
that must characterize its deliberations, does 
not permit it to stoop to the scale of the 
mendicant. If text-books are to be adopted, 
the first proposition that unfolds itself is 
the quality of books. Are there better 

books in the market than those now in use? 
If not, the new books should not be accept- 
ed at any price. Merits of books must be 
the first consideration, that of price second- 
ary. On an even exchange proposition there 
is a strong temptation to change, even for 
an inferior book. It becomes a dollars and 
cents question rather than an educational 
problem. New binding and a clean print 
book is more tempting than a worn book. 

Again, a school board cannot afford to en- 
courage a commercial warfare that is plainly 
illegitimate. No merchant will supply you 
with new household furniture on an even 
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exchange basis for the old. He cannot afford 
it, and you know it. It does not come with- 
in the scope of the legitimate. Hence it is 
illegitimate, and a school board doesnot en- 
hance its standard by fostering business 
practices of this kind. 

Even exchanges cannot be offered by the 
smaller publishing houses. It is a ruinous 
policy, and in a contest that should mean 
only a recognition of the best, the publisher 
who may have the most meritorious work, 
may often be obliged to retire unrecognized. 

A dignified, conscientious and efficient 
school body does not make text book 
changes unless such a course will serve the 
best interests of the system under its 
charge. And when it does change it will 
select the most suitable books and pay for 
them the regular market price. It has a 
more wholesome effect upon the community 
and proves more satisfactory in the end. 


MILITARY DRILL IN SCHOOLS. 


This subject is now discussed everywhere. 
The position in its favor taken by Ex-Pres- 
ident Harrison, a number of state governors 
and the G. A. R., has given the movement 
prominence. The press of the country is 
divided. School boards, as a rule, have not 
committed themselves. We present the 
leading arguments on both sides of the 
question. 

Its enthusiastic advocates hold that the 
introduction of military drill in the schools 
will be refining and elevating in every point 
of view; that it will aid in teaching the 
rising generation the importance of law, 
order and discipline—above all, that it will 
turn their thoughts to a closer study of 
American history, and fit them to defend 
the Republic if it ever shall be in peril. 
Again, that it promotes the physical welfare 
of the student and that as an exercise it is 
far superior to the feeble, meaningless calis- 
thenics that are required by some teachers, 
while its disciplinary benefits are excellent. 
It gives a “set-up” that ordinary gymnastics, 
especially of the school variety, do not 
confer. It restrains nervousness and awk- 
wardness, imparts readiness and inculcates 
order, cleanliness and obedience. The de- 
cided advantage that it has over other kinds 
of exercise lies in the fact that the boys 
like it. The perfunctory swinging of arms 
and legs, that girlish and ineffectual sub- 
stitute for exercise, is regarded by healthy 
and lively boys with undisguised contempt. 

Those who are opposed to military drill in 
the schools argue that the growth to the 
spirit of militarism in our midst is to be 
regretted, believing such training to be high- 
ly detrimental to the youth of our land 
as tending to encourage a love of war and 
bloodshed, rather than the preservation of 
peace, as well as to be undemocratic and un- 
American in principle and dangerous to the 
stability of republican institutions. 

Further, that the ordinary exercise in cal- 
isthenics and gymnastics are more condu- 
cive to physical development. If the dream 
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of universal peace is to be realized, and if, 
hereafter, the great quarrels of the world are 
to be settled by means of arbitration, there 
would be no pressing need for such semi- 
military education in our public schools. 

In some quarters the fear is expressed that 
the institution of the military drill will 
divert the attention of pupils from import- 
ant studies, therefore should be subordinated 
and indulged in moderately. Others believe 
that the chief advantage of military drill 
lies in the physical benefit it may be to the 
pupils. In the citizen soldiery of every state 
are to be found officers who are opposed to 
continuing military instruction in the pub. 
lic schools, claiming that it injures recruit- 
ing for the militia, and that young men who 
have held office in aschool regiment are 
reluctant toaccept subordinate positions in 
the militia of the state. 

This change is favored, says the New York 
World, by certain wealthy and benevolent 
citizens who think they see in the military 
spirit an escape from changes which they 


dread. 
But let them think twice before they use the 


great influence of their money and positition 
to commit America to this step. 

The ideas on which the American republic 
was founded are great ideas, beneficent 
ideas, safe ideas. But they are all based on 
the conception that the hope of the world’s 
progress lies in civil government, and noth- 
ing could be more dangerous than the re- 
jection of that basic truth of Americanism. 

Besides, it would be folly and worse to 
spend any of our school money upon mili- 
tary instruction when there is not enough 
of it to provide rudimentary education for 
all of the children, and when the time con- 
sumed in drill must be taken from study, 
for which multitudes of poor children have 
very scant time. 

Professor Felix says: “It is said, the 
military drill would create a high degree of 
patriotism. I think not. It would simply 
feed the children’s vanity, give them a 
desire for outward show and display, make 
them ambitious of sham and tinsel and 
create a false idea of war.” 


SCHOOL BOARD “PERQUISITES.” 





Among the many pleasantries which be- 
fall the average member of a board of 
education are the criticisims and the abuse 
which is, at times, so freely given by the press 
and public. The actions of school boards are 
condemned without an adequate inquiry into 
the motives which prompted them. A dis- 
gruntled teacher, an over zealous parent, or & 
vicious newspaper reporter, are usually at the 
bottom of these attacks. ‘lhe best interests 
of a school system at times demand courage- 
ous action. When the clamor in behalf of 
an incompetent teacher is strong or the 
opposition to laudable measure is intense, 
it is the sincere and steadfast school official 
who braves them all and performs his duty 
conscientiously. 

A San Francisco newspaper, in speaking 
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of the late Board of Education in that city, 
which was retired with the exception of one 
member, speaks in a repentant tone as 
follows:— 

“That a man can give as much valuable 
time to a public interest, laboring as assid- 
uously for what he conceives to be the 
public good and receives as his reward 
only censure and villification is one of the 
discouraging features of accepting office. 
That a citizen serves without pay or any 
personal advantage is given no considera- 
tion. He is judged with severity, credited 
with the worst motives and relegated to 
private life at the first opportunity. The 
only public satisfaction that such public 
officers can enjoy is the feeling that they 
have been uninfluenced by any unjust criti- 
cism, that they have retained their own self 
respect, and that a few, who know them and 
their motives, will believe that whatever 
mistakes they may have made, they have 
done what they honestly believed to be for 
the best interests committed to them.” 

If the press made an effort in according 
due respect and appreciation to the school 
boards the public would be less apt to offer 
reproaches and abuse. Intelligent and re- 
liable reporters should be employed to re- 
port only the bare facts of school board meet- 
ings and the editors who aim to discuss 
these proceedings should make careful in- 
quiry into the motives of school board be- 
fore according censure or abuse. 


THE “STEPPING STONE” BUSINESS. 


Occasionally we hear of instances where 
men seek positions upon boards of educa- 
tion to gain prominence which may lead to 
other public offices. Frequently the objec- 
tive point is a place on a board of aldermen, 
or some municipal salaried office. ‘These 
men bluster in and about a school board 
with a mien of wisdom that at times is 
startling. Insignificant matters are held 
up as the argument for speedy and radical 
reform. 

Those using the school board as a “‘step- 
ping stone” may be imbued with good in- 
tentions, but the record-making idea does 
not tend towards attaining the best results. 
Wisdom may at times be expressed in 
silence, discretion, inaction, etc. The aver- 
age school system was not built in a day. 
It is the result of many years, of much 
labor, of many minds. There is little left 
for the ambitious reformer. His efforts 
may work untold damage. 

School boards do not exist for the “step- 
ping stone’ business. Their mission is too 
important, too sacred. No other object but 
the attainment of the highest and best for 
the school system, should be uppermost in 
the minds of school board members. 


The last annual report made by the 
United States Commissioner of Education 
shows the following interesting figures: 
Total number of pupils enrolled, 13,442,- 
008; average daily attendance, 8,782,544; 
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IMPERSONATING THE SCHOOLMASTER. 


teachers, male 121,717; female, 258,901; 
total, 380,618; average number of days the 
schools were kept, 136.4; total expenditure, 
excluding debt paid, $163,359,016. 


A POLITICAL SCHOOL BOARD. 


The silver tongued professors and educational 
reformers who have been holding up the Cleveland 
School Council as the model after which all school 
boards in the United Stated should be patterned, 
fail to speak of its defects. 

A number of Cleveland’s best citizens held a meet 
ing recently and organized a so-called school party, 
its purpose being to lift the schools out of politics, 
by electing to the school council snch candidates 
as will serve the best interests of the public schools 
without fear or favor. 

The evils of its “model” school board were dis- 
cussed and the following adopted: 

“Whereas, good goverment depends upon good 
citizenship, good citizenship upon the 
schools; 

“Whereas, the safety and progess of the schools 
depends upon their evolution out of the present 
condition of party strife; 

Whereas, now is the time to utilize the votes of 
the fathers and mothers, therefore, 

“Resolved, that our splendid school system shall 
be lifted out of the pool of politics by electing to 
the school council such candidates as will serve the 
best interests of the public schools without fear or 
favor.” 

It must be amusing to the Cleveland people to 
see their own system held up so vigorously to the 
rest of the country as the ideal. 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 


public 


Cleveland. The school council did not have a 
quorom last month to hold a meeting. Cleveland 
is held up as the “model school board” of America. 
The membership is small and select. 

Pittsburgh. The Eleventh ward school board 
has a dead lock on its hands over the selection of 
a member to the central school board. 

Doylestown, Pa. A hundred or more taxpayers 
in Richland Township have petitioned the Court to 
remove the School Directors of that district for 
permitting the school house to be used for other 
than school purposes. The directors have allowed 
literary societies to hold their meetings in several 
school houses. 

Columbia, O. The board has raised objections 
to having the schools used for advertising purposes, 
by over-zealous newspaper publishers. 

Superior,Wis. The school board proceedings of 


Dec. 19, 1894, were not published until March 11. 

Milwaukee. A bill in the state legislature to 
change the organization of the school board was 
opposed. 

St. Joseph, Mo. The partisan school is to be re- 
placed by a non-partisan board. 

Washington, D.C. Board has decided to hold 
secret sessions wherever that may seem expedient. 

Dallas, Tex. Board failed in securing a quorum 
for the March meeting. 


SCHOOL HOUSE FIRES. 


The following cities report school house fires 
Keb. 28: Womelsdorf, Pa., high school partially 
burned; Feb. 2, Middle Village, N. J. German school, 
total loss; Mch. 5, Lansing, Mich. College, loss 
$2000; March 11, Toledo, O., High School, loss 
$1500,00; March 16, Pittsfield, Mass., High School, 
loss $20,000, insurance $18,500. 

Pasadena, Cal. In placing insurance on school 
buildings preference is given to American Com- 
panies. 


EDUCATIONAL PECULIARITIES, 


Scribner’s Monthly for April contains an inter 
esting article on the educational peculiarities of 
this country. The writer touches upon the various 
phases of school life and draws some unique 
illustrations. 





SCHOOL BOARDS AND COMMITTEES. 


In the larger cities the so-called private schools 
are much in vogue and the fashionable society 
woman turns up her nose at the public schools. 
It is held that while the husband is willing to send 
his child to the public schools the wife deprecates 
bad associations, antiquated methods, etc. College 
life and boarding schools come in for a share of 
attention. 
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HEATING AND VENTILATING SCHOOLS. 


I once attended a school board meeting and heard 
a man from Chicago talk on ventilating schools. I 
was impressed by his remarks, particularly that por- 
tion that explained the action of the blood and the 
effect that the air we breathe had on the same. 

He explained that the blood as it passes through 
the veins starts out from the heart pure, and as it 
passes through the body it picks up the impurities 
or waste matter and carries it back to the lungs to 
be purified by the air that we breathe. 

This, in brief, is the process that is going on con- 
tinually as long as we live. If the air we breathe 
is pure and fresh it will consume or absorb all the 
impurities if the body, and in breathing we throw 
off by each respiration acertain amount of impuri- 
ties. 

If the air we breathe is impure, then it will not 
preform its functions properly. Sickness will fol- 
low. If, in places like school rooms, where fifty or 
more children occupy one room for three or four 
hours at a time, there is no way of bringing in fresh 
air and talking out the impure air, the room soon 
becomes very unhealthful from the fact that the 
average school room will only contain air enough to 
last fifty children about twenty minutes. 

At the end of the first hour all the air in the room 
has been breathed three times by yourself or by 
some one else. At the end of two hours the air 
has been in and out of some one’s lungs six times. 

Each time it is breathed a certain portion of the 
oxygen is aborbed and a corresponding amount of 
carbon is thrown off. 

In this way the air in aschool room soon becomes 
very foul and impure. At recess the children go 
out and play and for ten minutes they get fresh air. 

Then they come in and sit down in the impure 
air that they just left a few minutes before and the 
same process goes on from day to day until the 
school room smells so bad that the teacher is obliged 
to open a window to admit a little fresh air in order 
to exist at all. 

Opening windows in cold weather is a very dan- 
gerous procedure and should never be done, as it 
will cause a cold draft to strike some of the chil. 
dren and give them cold, etc., and how many of us 
know to a certainty the bad effects the opening of 
windows have, but the teacher is obliged to resort 
to opening windows where there is no other way of 
ventilation provided. 

Think of the condition of the air in a school room 
filled with fifty children breathing the same air 
over and over again until it is so impure that a 
light will hardly burn in the room. 

To draw the picture a little stronger, we will sup- 
pose that the children that go to school all came in 
dirty, and it was the custom to give them all a bath 
and there was just enough water to wash six chil 
dren. The next six would have to be washed in 
the same water, the next six in the same water, 
and so on, until the fifty had gone through. Then, 
on account of the scarcity of water or the incon- 
venience of getting it into the tubs when the chil- 
dren are to be again washed, we will only take out 
about one half of the dirty water and add a little 
more clean water, and then go ahead with the same 
process of washing as before. 

How many of us would permit our 
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a school that is not ventilated you do even worse 
than to make the children drink the dirty water. 

You compel them tosit in the impure air breathe 
it twenty times a minute or twelve hundreJ times 
an hour, and the air we breathe, if it is impure, is 
more dangerous than to drink dirty, stagnant 
water. 

I imagine that if the parents of the children that 
attend school knew just what conditions many of 
theschools were in, so far as ventilation is concerned, 
they would take the children out of school at once. 

What would you think of a school board that 
would build a school without any means cf letting 
in light, not putting in any windows. Which would 
you rather be deprived of, light or air? 

1 should say that if I had to give up either, | 
would rather have good air and use artifical light. 

It is just as easy to ventilate a school room as it 
is to light it. 

What would you think of a school board that was 
going to build a new sohool, and you asked them 
to go and look at a new school that was buildt in a 
certain town, that is well ventilaled and well lighted 
and economically constructed and well heatad, in 
fact, it is claimed to be the Acme of perfection, and 
they refuse to investigate? 

Instead, they go ahead and put up another air- 
tight box for the children for the next fifty years to 
attend in, unless the building happens to burn down, 
and what a Godsend it would be to this country 
if some of the schools that are not ventilated would 
burn down and better ones taks their place, as 
there is nothing so bad as an ill-ventilated school 
room. 

There is nothing that is having such an influence 
on the health of the rising generation as the bad 
air they breathe while going to school. 

May the time soon come when we will have a law 
governing the erection of new schools, so that every 
school r20m will have enough fresh air to give each 
pupil at least 2,000 feet of fresh air per hour. 

This amount is little enough; more is better. 

Fresh air and sunlight are plentiful, and no child 
ought to be deprived of it during their school days, 
that is the most critical time of life with them, and 
fresh air will do more to make the future generation 
great than any other one thing. 

W. D. Dickson. 


SPECIAL STUDIES. 


Stocton, Cal. Manual training has been intro- 
duced 

Niagara Falls, N. Y. Stenography and _ type- 
writing has been introduced. 

Cleveland. Dancing will be permitted by pupils 
during intermission. 

Lyons, Mass. The introduction of cooking is be- 
ing considered. 

New Haven, Conn. 
bookkeeping hereafter. 

Dodge City, Kans. Fire drills have been intro- 


Yale law school will teach 


duced. 

Indianapolis. Manual training school has been 
opened. 

Muncie, Ind. A free kindergarten will be estab- 
lished. 





children to be subjected to this kind 
of treatmont? 

Not many. 

The very thought of it is enough. 
Itis just as bad to subject our children 
to impure air as it is to dirty water. 

To make this a little more plain, 
and a little more repugnant, we will 
suppose that we now make the chil- 
dren drink a little of this dirty water. 
There is not one of us but would take 
our children out of school rather than 
subject them to such odius treat- 
ment. 

But when you send your children to 


REV. A. JANE, A. M. 
Chairman Bd. of Education, 
Waterville, Me. 
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Supt. Schools, 
Waterville, Me. 






N. E. A. AT DENVER. 


Thus far accommodations for 9,000 people have 
been provided for. Many of the department meet- 
ings have been provided for. Noroom has as yet 
been found for the general meetings to accommo. 
date 5,000 people. 

A. D. Shepard of the transportation committee 
reported that rates of one fare and $2 had been 
secured from all Eastern points, and that it was 
hoped to secure equally favorable rates from the 
Pacitic coast and the extreme Northwest. 

It was alsoannounced that tents for 10,000 people 
can be secured, 12x14 each, and capable of accom. 
modating six persons each, at a cost less than $2 per 
week; cots at $1.25 each, and a cook stove and 
tinware for 85. 

The following boards last month fixed tuition 
fees as follows: Great Falls, Mont. For the primary 
school, from the first to fifth grades, $1.75 per month, 
Grammar school, fifth to ninth grades, $2 a month. 
High school, $3 a month. Middletown O. High 
School and 9th grade $20 per year; Intermediate 
grades $1750 per year; Primary grades $14 per year; 
Louisville, Ky., High School per annum $45,00; 
Lincoln, IIl., $1.50 per month; Logan, Utah, $1.50 for 
ten weeks. 


All eyes will soon be centered on Denver, Col., 
as the time approaches for the meeting of N. E. A. 
to be held in that city July 5th to 12th, 1895, and 
teachers and others who contemplate attending 
that meeting, should see that their tickets read via 
the Union Pacific from the Missouri River. 

This line is always to the front, for the accommo- 
dation of its patrons, and is the first to accede to 
the demands of the public. The advantages offered 
by it are unequalled by any other, and its service, 
consisting of Pullman’s finest sleeping and dining 
cars, cannot be excelled. Mr. E. L. Lomax, the Gen- 
era: Passenger and Ticket Agent, Omaha, is always 
ready to furnish information in regard to this line. 


THE CIGARETTE EVIL. 


Champaign, Ill. Board is considering the ques- 
tion. 

Sewickley, Pa. Board has cautioned pupils and 
parents. Attention of dealers is called to the $300 
fine for selling to boys under.16 and the aid of the 
Burgess, Council and Constables is invoked to sup- 
press the habit. 


EDUCATIONAL HAPS AND MISHAPS. 


Berea, O. Supt. D. C. Merk was arrested for 
inhumanly beating a pupil. 

Fort Wayne, Ind. Alex Johnson, charged with 
cruelty, has been exonerated. 

Bridgeport, R. 1., Gray’s Plains. Miss Ryan, a 
teacher who, it is alleged, was dismissed without 
cause, has appealed to the courts. 

Praire Creek, Mich. Geo. H. Barr, a teacher was 
brutally treated by three pupils. 

Seattle, Wash. Miss Laura B. Tague, teacher, 
was secretly married to Hugh T. Galen, the Hele- 
na, Mont., millionaire mine owner and politician. 

East Nashville, Tenn. Miss Ida Slaughter, a 
teacher was frightened to death by a carriage ac- 
cident. 

Shelbyville, Ind. Wm. Griffin 
and Chas. Hurste have been ar- 
rested for having obtained and 
sold examination papers. 

Chicago. Richard Ladegart, 
teacher, arrested for striking a 
pupil was acquitted. Principal 5. 
A. Harrison was severely punished 
by an irate parent. 

Rockport, Ind. Mary Wagner, 
a normal school teacher, is in jail 
charged with forgery and obtain- 
ing money under false pretenses. 
She is said to have obtained over 
$2,000in operations extending over 
tive years. 
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SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENTS. 


Winona, Minn. Contract for black boarding 
awarded to Central School Supply House. 

Omaha. Telephones have been removed from all 
schools except three. 

Kent, 0. Seats purchased from Central School 
Supply House. 

Lawrence, Mass. 
logy class. 

Woburn, Mass. Desks and seats will be treated to 
solution of bichloride of mercury once a month. 

Philadelphia. Fire escapes have been contracted 
for several buildings. 

Milwaukee. Schools will be equipped with fire 
alarm service. 

Tunkhannock, Wy. Purchased Rand & McNally 
wall maps through Willis Anderson, agent. 

Beaver Dam, Wis. Purchased Rand & McNally 
physical maps. . 

Milwaukee. A resolution is pending in the coun- 
cil to furnish all schools with the Graves water 
filter. 

The Diamond Ink Co., Milwaukee, Wis., offers a 
good writing fluid at a reasonable price. Samples 
will be sent upon application. 

St. Joseph, Mo. Contract for composition black 
board awarded to Western School Supply Co., Des 
Moines, Ia. Mr. Hall, agent. 

Columbus, O. A shop for the repair of school 
furniture has been recommended. 

Fort Scott, Kans. W. W. Dillard addressed the 
board on the purchase of barometers at $120 each. 
No action. 

The Central School Supply house of Chicago 
has been granted additional patents on their Relief 
Maps which are now being so generally adopted 
throughout the United States and Canada. Diplo- 
mas of honorable mention have also recently been 
awarded to the company by the World’s Fair Com- 
mission. 

Brooklyn. Contracts were awarded as follows: 
Slate black boards to L. B. McClees; Teacher's 
desks N.J.School-Church Furniture Co.; Teachers’ 
desks, books and cases, Andrews Manufacturing 
Co. 

Erie, Pa. Committee reported adversely on pur- 
chase of the Van Cleve Maps. 

Atchison, Kans. Election was held on the pur- 
chase of fire escapes. 

Fulton, Ill. Board purchased Relief Maps of 
Central School Supply Co., Chicago. IF. L. Sands, 
agent. 

Tunkhannock, Pa. Purchased full set of Rand- 
McNally maps. 

Holyoke, Mass. Board is considering the Hallo- 
way fire extinguishers. 

Leavenworth, Kans., and Johnston, Pa. Boards 
are considering the purchase of Relief Maps by 
Central School Supply House, Chicago. 

Erie, Pa. Board will see that the same pencil is 
handed to a pupil each day to avoid contagion. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. Board will expend $125 for 
trees on school grounds. 

New York. Jas. S. White & Co., have petitioned 
the board to add White’s Physiological Manikin to 
the list of supplies. 

Lisbon, O. Mr. Buckingham, agent for the 
Yaggy Geographical Cabinet Western Publishing 
House of Chicago, sold four sets of cabinets to the 
board of education of Franklin township. 

St. Joseph, Mo. A warrant for $144 in favor of 
the Kelly Blackboord company, was rescinded by a 
resolution introduced by Mr. Michel. 

The factory of the American Globe and School 
Supply Co. at Seneca Falls, N. Y., which was whol- 
ly destroyed by fire, has been rebuilt and equipped 
with new and improved machinery. The firm is an 
energetic one, has achieved success in this particu- 
lar line, and is now better than ever equipped to 
cater to its large trade. It makes a specialty of 
globes, erasers, and slating. It is said that they are 
the largest manufacturers of celestial, terrestrial 
and slated globes in the world. 


Purchased skeleton for physio 





The Ziegler Electric Co., Boston, Mass., have 
just issued a finely illustrated catalogue of physi- 
cal apparatus for grammar schools, specially adapt 
ed to Dr. Hall’s “Elementary Lessons in Physics.” 
Teachers of science should send for copy. 

The leading manufacturers of standard school, 
practice and drawing papers are the Smith «& 
White Mfg. Co. of Holyoke, Mass. They are 
located in the paper centre of the United States 
and are in a position to furnish not only all kinds 
but at the lowest prices. Superintendents, Secret- 
aries and School Supply Clerks who want to pro 
vide their Schools with a reliable article at close 
prices should correspond with this firm. Where 
the manufacturer makes a study of a certain kind 
of goods, he is better able to meet these special 
wants. 

Geo. W. Rome, the Michigan school supply 
agent, has changed his headquarters from Kalama- 
z00 to 262 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 

Edwin E. Howell, of Washington, D. C., arranges 
and sells the well known ‘Washington School Col- 
lection” of minerals, rocks and invertebrate animals. 

The U.S. Government has given an unqualified 
endorsement of Yaggy’s Geographical Portfolio for 
use in the army schools. <A good proof of the value 
of the endorsement was an order for twelve copies 
of the work given last week by the proper officer to 


the publishers, C. I’. Rassweiler & Co., for immedi- 
ate delivery. 


KFremont,O. Puchased Relief Maps of Central 
School Supply House, Mr. Chapman agent. 


HEATING AND VENTILATION, 


Saginaw, Mich. The secretary was instructed to 
notify the Isaac D. Smead Warming and Ventilat- 
ing Co., and their bondsmen and assignees, that the 
furnaces that they put into the Houghton school 
do not comply with guaranty in the contract, they 
are not sufficient to heat the rooms to an average 
temperature of 70 degrees during the coldest 
weather: the ventilation is imperfect, and the draft 
in a portion of the furnaces is exeedingly poor. 

Erie, Pa. The committee reported in favor of 
having the Short-Conrad Telethermometer at No. 
10 removed, it not being satisfactory. 

St. Louis. Board consented to have the Peck 
Williamson system of closets introduced. 

A contract for heating, ventilating and dry clo- 
sets in the Bowman street school, Mansfield, O., 
was awarded to W. D. Dickson, the heating and 
ventilating engineer of Peoria ,a year ago. After 
using this system fur one year, the board was so 
well pleased with it that the contract for making 
the plans for heating and ventilating the two new 
schools have been awarded to W. D. Dickson. This 
means the Dickson System of Heating Ventilating 
and Dry Closets operated and manufactured by H. 
Sandmeyer & Co., Peoria, Il. 

B. G. Carpenter & Co., the Pennsylvania agents 
for Fuller & Warren Heating and Ventilating 
system, have issued a handsome illustrated cata- 
logue, entitled “Up to date.” 


Erie, Pa. Twocontracts were awarded to Smead- 
Wills Co. 


The new State Normal school at Salem, Mass., 
will be equipped with the Johnson System of heat 
regulation. 

The Fuller-Warren Co., equipped aschool house 


at Milfers, Maas., with their heating and ventilating 
apparatus. 


St. Louis. Some surprise was manifested by 
officers of the Board of Education over the bill of 
$500 presented to the school board by Prof. J. B. 
Kinealy of Washington University, and covering 
services in the way of investigating. the heating and 
ventilating apparatus in use at some of the school 
buildings. It was the general impression that no 
charge whatever would he made to the board, some 
of the officials believing that the experiments were 
made in a purely scientfic spirit, while others 
thovght that any little incidental expense would be 
defrayed by some of the ,manufacturers interested 
in heating and ventilating machinery. 





FINANCE AND BUILDINGS. 


Los Angelos, Cal. Board is threatened with a 
deficit. 

Newport, Ky. Board fixed census rate at 2 cents 
per name. 

Pittsburgh. The Board paid 4,000 for a rejected 
high school plan. 

Minneapolis...Census rate fixed at 3 cents per 
name. 

Fernandina, Fla. The Co. School Board has re. 
duced the school term to tive months as a matter of 
economy. 

Kansas City, Mo. Board will submit two designs 
for a library, one in Italian Renaissance and the 
other in Ionic, for popular approval, before select- 
ing. 

Pittsburgh. Injuction has been served by the 
citizens against Reserve townsihp school board to 
prevent erection of new school house. 

Sheboygan. Board is considering the plans of 
Conner & Porter, school house architects. 

South Omaha, Neb. Owing to alleged lack of 
economy in the Board of education, The Union 
Yards Bank has refused to carry the board’s over. 
draft for current expenses, which it had agreed to 
do until May 1, and teachers, some of whom have 
not yet received their December salaries, must 
wait still longer. 

Detroit. Board will spend $276,000 for a new 
high school building. 

The rate for school tax has been fixed as follows: 
Dallas, Tex. 6 mills; New Mexico, legislature fixed 
tax of not less then 3 nor more than 5 mills; Kansas 
City, Mo. 7 mills; Carollton, Mo. 2!, mills, Kansas 
City, Mo. 7 mills; Erie, Pa. 8', mills; Trenton, Mo. 
7 mills, Carthage, Mo, 10 mills. 

Washington. Bill was passed making the per 
capita 36 instead of $10, and fixing the maximum 
tax levy at 4 instead of 6 mills- 

Haughville, Ind. Schools will close May 10 for 
want of funds. New Albany, Ind. will shorten next 
year’s from same reason. 

Omaha, Neb. A number of teachers will be dis- 
missed owing to a shortage in funds. 
will have to do class room work. 

Tacoma, Wash. The board has tixed the sec- 
retary’s bond at $15,000. 

Portage, Wis. Architect W. A. Holbrook’s plan 
for a $28,000 school house did not bring a single bid 
for this sum or less. The building as designed can 
not be constructed for this sum. Mr. Holbrook has 
been invited to explain. 

Chicago. The office force of the board will re- 
cieve the following salaries: Attorney 83,600, School 
Agent $2,500, John A. Guilford, Business Manager 
34,500, Assistant Business Manager 82,000, Inspector 
of Buildings $1,800, Inspector of Buildings 1,800, 
Chief Engineer $4,000, W. A. S. Graham, Clerk 
$3,500, Geo. G. Custer, Auditor 3,000, Superintendent 
of Supply $1,700, 3 Clerks to Business Manager 
$1,000 each, Clerk to Business manager 8900, Com- 
mittee Clerk $1,100, Stenographer $900, Messenge 
$400, Assistant Clerk $2,500, Assistant to clerk 
$1,050, Assistant to Clerk 8720; Committee Clerk 
$1,100, Stenographer $720, Stenographer $1,000, 
Stenographer $720, Auditor $1.500, Clerks to Audi- 
tor $800 each, Stenographer 8900, Clerk 8780, 4 
Clerks in Supply room 8800 each, 2 drivers of 
Supply Wagon $720 each, 3 Engineers $1,500 each, 
Timekeeper $1,200, Draughtsmann 230 per week, 
Draughtsman $3 per day. 

Los Angelos, Cal. Immediate closing of the 
city schools is threatened owing to scarcity of funds. 
The deficit now amounts to $30,000, and will reach 
$36,000 before the time for the summer vacation if 
the schools are kept running. 

Detroit school board received a shock recently 
which was entirely unique in the experience of the 
members. Bids were opened for the construction 


Principals 


of a new high school, and while several were 
slightly below the estimate, the lowest, that a repu- 
table tirm, was 60,000 below the figures of the 
architects who made plans, 
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Growth and Development of School Furniture. 


Thus far over 400 patents have been granted by 


the United States on school desks. 






The Primitive Bench. 


The develop- 


ment of this indus- 


.. try is interesting 
2 to note 
entirely in keep- 
ing with the pro- 
* gress made from 
‘ time to time in the 
eee educational his- 
tory of this coun- 
me try. 
7’ crude school desk 
_y which consisted of 


as it is 


While the 


nothing more than 
a few pine boards, 
not always planed, 
has developed into a graceful seat and desk, con- 
structed upon Jate hygienic principles, the men 










who brought — a 
thisabout have ~ : . 
by no means — XX 


been adequate- 
ly rewarded. 

It has never 
been a protit- 
able industry. 
The history of 
a number of 
shool desk 
factories show 
aseries of finan- 
cial reverses 
and disasters. 
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Primitive Desk and Bench. 


Neverthless, progress kept its pace in 


this as in every- 
thing else. Our 
daddies sat on 
dry goods boxes 


School Board Sournal 


left arm or elbow with the roll of papyrus also 
also upon the floor within reach of his hand. 
The Roman scholar who learned to write upon 


parchment re- 
clined upon a 
bench whilst 
the Hebrew sat 
up with a table 
before him. 

At the revival 
of literature, as 
light began to 
dawn from the 
night of the 
dark ages, 
schools were es- 
tablished where 
seats and tables 
were given to 
the pupils. 

Seats and tables, or more latterly desks, are still 
the only form 
of school furni- 
niture. Mod- 
ern times have 
required that 
these seats and 
desks should 
combine, as far 
as practicable, 
an easy and 
confortable seat 
for the scholar, 
as great econo 
my of space as 
is practicable, 
and durability. 

The most 
common form is the seat composed of an iron 
frame and wooden seat, with a desk attached to 





First Folding Desk and Seat. 
Patented 1869. 





Folding Desk and Seat, Pat. 1869. 
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failure. The inflammable nature of a factory renders 
the hazard exceedingly great and insurance protec- 
tion is only secured at a large figure and sometimes 
not at all. It is, perhaps, owing to these and other 
obstacles that the number of school desk factories 
have been largely reduced. The manufacturers 
oe found it more profitable to engage in other 
ines. 

It is, therefore, safe to say that no school board 
has ever paid exhorbitant prices for desks. In fact 
the schools have reaped thus far the benefits of the 
brains, energy and enterprise put forth by the 


large number of men who devoted themselves to 
this industry. 


LAST MONTH’S PATENTS 


ON SCHOOL SUPPLIES AND EQUIPMENTS. 


INK WELL. Sanford W. 
Carter, Denver, Col., as- 
signor of one-half to 
Timothy Edward Dono- 
van, same place. 

The combination 
with a desk top or 
other object having a 
circular opening therein formed with an annular 
flange and annular grooves of the cup, having an 


annular flange seated on said flange, the coiled 
spring and ink bottle located therein, the circular 
plate seated in one of said grooves having a central 
opening, an intersecting slot and a key hole, the 
covering plate pivoted to said circular plate and 
provided with a pin projecting through said slot, 
the lug at the edge of the circular cap plate, and 
the pivoted spring-actuated lever having a catch at 
its outer end. 





COMBINED LEAD-PENCIL AND SHARPENER. 
ris, Anniston, Alabama. 


Thomas F. Har- 











while the mod 
ern youth sits 
on a throne. 
Desks, resem 
bling those in 
common use 
have been dis 
covered at 
Herculaneum, 
though the 





Primitive Seat and Desk. 
ancients usually wrote on the knee, as still custom- 
aryin Asia and Africa. Plato taught his scholars 
upon the Acrop- 
dlis, in a grove 
of palm trees: 
standing him 
self whilst the 
the pupilsstood, 
reclined upon 
the earth or 
hurled against 
the numerous 
statues with 
which the grove 
Was 





adorned, 
the only furni- 
lure of this, the 
host magniticent school of ancient or modern times. 

Fixed stone 
seats were pro- 
vided in some 
of the ancient 
school houses. 
Then came 
movable wood 
en benches. 
The Egyptian 
who was taught 
to write on pa- 
pyrus was 
stretched prone 
upon the earth 
or stone floor, 
resting upon his 


First Adjustable Desk 1859. 





First Combination Seat and Desk, 
Patented 1868, 


the back for 
the use of the 
scholars in the 
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next rear row, 
with the desk 
and seat both 
arranged to 
fold. 

The amount 
of capital in- 
vested in school 
furniture facto- 
ries at the pre- 
sent time may 
c onservatively 
be estimated at 
$2,000,000. 

The engravings give an idea of the development of 
the school] desk industry. The factories are numer 
ous but there 
are but few 
exclusively en 
gaged in the 
manufacture of 
school desks. 
Asarule opera 
chairs, house- 
hold furniture 
and_ railroad 
seats are made 
in the same 
factory. 

School seats 
as a commodity 
are not sold 
like other ordi 
nary furniture. The retailer does not handle them 
and consequently they have to be sold through 
agents or upon direct mail orders. The manufac 
turer hence is obliged to incur the expense of 
traveling men and oftentimes enter into fierce com 
petition to secure a contract. 

A large number of factories have been wiped out 
during the past twenty years by fire and financial 


Combined Desk and Seat, Pat. 1888. 





Folding Desk and Seat, 1SS4. 


A lead-pencil consisting of a body part in which 
the lead is loosely inserted, a metallic sleeve sur- 
rounding the body portion having a bifurcated 
tapering extension with opposite slots therein, and 
a lead gripping or clamping device, consisting of a 
collar surrounding said tapering extension, having 
fingers extending backwardly therefrom with in- 
turned flanges thereon which fit into said slots and 
grip the lead. 

MEASURING AND REGULATING DEVICE FOR ADJUSTABLE 
ScHoOOL FURNITURE. Frederick W. Hill, Boston, Mass., 
assignor to the Chandler Adjustable Chair and Desk Co., 
same place. 





This invention consists of a regulating device for 
adjustable school furniture. Mr. Hill, of the Chan- 
dler, has had considerable experience in attending, 
in a practical way, to the adjustment of seats apd 
desks in the school room. He has succeedcd in pro- 
ducing a device that is at once simple and useful. 
It comprises a graduated bar A, a socket B ver- 
tically adjustable thereon and provided at its upper 
end with a rigid arm d projecting horizontally to 
one side of said socket, a socket E vertically adjust- 
able on the socket B and provided with a rigid arm 
e projecting horizontally in a direction opposite to 
the arm d, and means for securing said sockets in 
their adjusted positions. 

The improvement will take a permanent place in 
the future in conjunction with adjustable fur- 
niture. 
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EXPRESSED SOMETHING. 


A fierce book contest in a western town had just 
come to a close. Agent Bookhaven had won the 
day. Aslight technicality only stood in the way. 
This slightness seemed scarcely worth mentioning 
at first, but as time grew on it became serious and 
his competitor saw so much in it that he took the 
matter into the courts. 

Bookhaven was enraged. He had labored intel- 
ligently and hard and now that the prize seemed 
his, an insignificaat blundering technical.ty threat- 
ened to spoil it all. 


I 


The Judge Threw His Gavel at Him. 


When he appeared in the court he was unable to 
suppress his feelings and launched into the witness 
with exacting questions. The case was decided 
against him and he fell into a rage. 

The court became provoked at last and said: 
“Am I to understand that you desire to express 
contempt for this court?” 

“No,” replied Bookhaven, “You are to understand 
that I suppress my contempt for this court.” 

The judge then threw his gavel at him and 
adjourned his court. 


AMONG PUBLISHERS AND AGENTS. 


It is said of Wm. Linn, the genial Philadelphian 
that he holds an interest in a patent fire escape. 

Capt. J. A. Bowen, who is the auther of the new 
Rand-McNally Primary Geography, was the senior 
Captain of his regiment in the late war at the age of 
20. He has been aschool book agent for more than 
25 years, and most of the time in the New England 
states. 

Williams & Rogers 
of Rochester, N. Y.,the 
Commercial text-book 
publishers, are repre 
sented by Mr. Y. E, 
King. He was elected 
third vice president 0 
the Department of 
Business Education 
N. E. A. last summer. 
but resigned in order 
that there would not 
be two officers from 
the same city. He is 
an earnest, efficient, 





MR. PERCY E. GINN, 
Manager Southern Office,Ginn & worker. 


Co., Atl 1G Y J 
o., Atlanta, Ga. Col. C. W. Johnson 


agent for Silver, Burdett & Co., was one time 
secretary of the United States senate. 
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L. G. Firestine, who is the Werner Company’s 
general agent for Pennsylvannia, with headquarters 
at 14 N. Third street, Harrisburg, was for fifteen 
years with Porter & Coates, the last two of which 
he served as manager of their educational depart- 
ment. 

The New England agency of the Werner Co. is 
located at the 36 Bromfield St., and in charge of 
Geo. W. Libbey. 

Prof. J. H. Pugh, of Lincoln, Ill., will hereafter 
travel in the interest of the Werner Co. 

Capt W. B. Kendrick, the Southern agent for the 
University Publishing o., still delivers his lecture 
on “Wife Hunting.” 

H. W. J. Ham, the old time school book agent, 
retired from the field and is publishing the Georgia 
Cracker at Gainesville, Ga. He is also doing some- 
thing in the lecture field and talks on “That Boy,” 
“Old Times in Dixie,” “The Geogia Cracker” and 
the “Snollygoster in Polities.” 

The Philadelphia office of the American Book 
Co., which is represented by John A. M. Passmore, 
the veteran book man, has been removed from 1024 
to 1330 Arch St. This change was made necessary 
owing to the rapid increase of business in that ter- 
ritory. The new office affords larger and more 
pleasant office room and is more centrally located. 

Among the publishers’ branch offices in the 
South which interest school people is that of Ginn 
&-Co., located at 72 North Broad St., Atlanta, Ga. 
The office is in charge of Mr. Percy E. Ginn, who 
was for a number of years with the Boston house. 
Mr. L. B. Robeson is the general agent of this 
branch, who has been with the firm some years. 
Mr. Ginn is an experienced man, bright and ener- 
getic. 

W. H. Wheeler, of Maynard, Merrill & Co., has 
regained his old time vigor and strength. “My 
trip to Oregon” said he, “did not pan out great in 
a business way but it helped to restore my health.” 

At the Cleveland meeting several book men 
availed themselves of a tailor’s sign which read: 
“Your pantaloons pressed while you sleep.” Several 
of the boys were obliged to remain in bed at the 


hotel until their apparel came. The sign was 
deceptive. 


AN AUTHOR AND PUBLISHER. 


Among the interesting figures in the educational 
tield is C. W. Bardeen, of Syracuse, N. Y. Every- 
body in the east knows Bardeen. His everlasting 
energy, his earnestness, his zeal are proverbial. 
We had the pleasure, from a modest corner in the 
Educational Congress 
held at Chicago a few 
years ago, to observe 
Mr. Bardeen as_ he 
stood before an audi- 
ence discussing edu- 
cational journalism. 
The part he has taken 
in this important 
branch of educational 
work entitled him to 
a hearing. It was the 
tirst time we had seen 
[as | him. Bis talk was 

interesting, instruc- 

aan e” tive and valuable. We 

were drawn to the man by his earnestness and his 
mastery of the subject. Mr. Bardeen is a native of 
Massachusetts; served in the late war, entering the 
service at the age of fifteen. After entering the 
educational field he established the School Bulletin 
and brought out the well known book entitled “Rod- 
erick Hume.” This was the first step that helped 
Bardeen into prominence. The book enlisted a 
phenomenal interest and has been in demand ever 
since. Since then Mr. Bardeen has published a 
number of educational books specially adapted for 
teachers, and has also established a teacher's 
agency which has accomplished splendid results. 
His incessant labors while in a certain direction 
have been effective. He is original in method, has 
a clear conception of the demands of the day and 
meets them successfully. We quote anotber 
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Diversion at the Publishers 


Manager Smyth: What news about the book Miss 
contest at Haytown? get as 

Corresponding Clerk: The superintendent is Prof 
against our book, the principal is undecided, the | ™Y de 
teachers are in favor of it, the board is divided, and | “4.” 

and — so are the agents. 


— Teac 
authority: “Almost every phase of educational work, § 8°00! 
from the most elementary department of the public John 
schools to the most advanced department of the couldn 
university, had become familiar to him. Mr. Bar. Teac 
deen is a “born” teacher. He has a natural apti- [must 
tude for the work, and a remarkable enthusiasm. 


He seems to have the power to place himself in the J“) 
position of the pupil or student of whatever grade “Tan 
or circumstances, and knows just what he requires. “Whi 

As a writer, he possesses a simple and easy style; “T les 


as a scholar, he enjoys an extensive acquaintance 
with literature. 

In 1884 appeared a school text-book from his pen, J Teac! 
entitled “A System of Rhetoric.” The work em-§ Scho 
bodies many highly original and attractive features 
which render it an interesting volume even to the J Stua 
casual reader. The principles of the science are § rad m; 
happily illustrated by a seemingly inexhaustible J about ¢ 
fund of historical and literary reference, anecdote, J Prof. 
wit and humor. It is an extensive volume (of 673 I think if 
pages.) An abridgment, of less than half of the \ 
original size, has been published under the title ® 
“A Shorter Course in Rhetoric.” Roth books have | @S24 
been very well received. s 

In addition to these, Mr. Bardeen is the author JA 3m 
of “Outlines of Sentence Making,” “Verbal Pitfalls,’ 
and “Common School Law.” Ye 

As we have met Mr. Bardeen he is a strong per v 
sonality. His manner is affable and pleasing. A " 
stocky figure slightly above medium height,a blonde 
beard and a thin-haired crown, form the outlinesd 
this schoolmaster, author and publisher. 













Major A. W. Clancy used to recite at congenial 
gatherings that well known poem by Longfellow amu 
entitled “The Arrow.” The pathos he usually 
injected into these lines produced a visible effect # ; 
upon his audience. It was not until a jealous rival 
agent spoiled it for him that he discarded the poem ' 
The rival recited a burlesque on the poem as follows: 

“T shot an arrow into the air; =\p 
It fell to earth, I knew not where, ; 


“Till a neighbor called and raised a row 
Because I’d shot his Jersey cow.” Teach 
—_ tent? 
Nothihg at All to Say. Schoo 
Editor—Well, did you interview Mrs. Twaddle, ‘tations 
the new member of the School Board? each 


Reporter—TI saw her and she said she had noth wid I 
ing to say. Pointe 

“Well, squeeze it down into a column; we'tt 
crowded to day.” 
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Pink of Refinement. 


“Your daughter has evidently receiven a fine ed- 
ucation at Vassar?” 


“Oh, the very finest —- she even makes 














apple dumplings with kid gloves.” 


All Depends. 


» heal Miss Blitheley (interested in science): “Can one 
get a shock from a telephone?” 

io Os Prof. Spiffkins (intent on ethics): “That depends, 
ed. the | ™Y dear young lady, on who is talking at the other 
led, and end. 

Teacher: “Why didn’t your brother come to 

€ 799? 
k school to-day, Johnny? a 
- bie Johnny: “He hurt his foot this mornin’ so he 
t - the couldn't hardly walk.” 
ae. Bas Teacher: “That's a lame excuse; but I suppose 
a apti- I must accept it.” 
i m. . . ge 
™~ “Where are you going to, my pretty maid? 
er grade “I'am going to cooking school, sir,” she said. 
requires “What do you learn there, my pretty maid?” 
«i “T learn to make brickbats from flour,” she said. 
aintance 
Class In Definition. 

1 his pen, Teacher: What is a heroine? 
wr em. | Scholar: I guess it must be a married woman. 
> features 
en to the J Student Smithers: Prof. Brown, you are a well- 
ience are frad man. What do you think is the greatest thing 
haustible § about this world?” 
anecdote, § Prof. Brown: “Well, to be accurate, Smithers, I 
ne (of 673 F think it’s the circumference.” 
alf of the ‘ 
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She Was 
So you cannot give me the appoint- 


a Politician, 
hk row 
Teacher: 


tent? 
School Director: No, Miss Smith. Your quali- 
s. Twaddle, ‘tations are not up to the required standing. 





eacher: You may put my name on the pay roll 
had noth tow. J have seen the alderman and he says I am 
‘Dpointed. 


lumn; wet 








not forget that I am present.” 
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Modern Lullaby. 
Rockaby, baby, your mamma has gone, 
She’s at the school board, and will be till dawn. 
These women on school boards look very queer 
So hushaby, baby, your papa is here. 


Almost Forgotten. 
Two schoolboys began to quarrel and one of them 


said angrily to the other: 


“You are the greatest fool in town.” 
“Boys, Boys!” remonstrated their teacher, “Do 


Appearances Do Not Always Count. 
Stranger: Who is that large, fierce looking man? 
“Oh, that is Bagley. He teaches the infant class 

in the public school.” 


Teacher: “Thomas, how is it that James can say 
his alphabet so much better than you can; he never 
misses a letter?” 

Thomas: “He oughtn’t to, ’cause his father’s a 
postman.” 


Teacher (in class): “In this stanza, what is meant 
by the line, ‘The shades of night were falling fast’?” 


Clever Scholar: “The people were pulling down 
the blinds.” 





Sure of One Thing. 
The teacher said to-day that we 


Little Elsie: 
belong to the animal kingdom. 
boys and girls are animals? 

Little Ethel: Boys is. 


Do you believe 


The Proper Place. 
Teacher (to bad boy): Come here, instantly. You 
are not fit to sit in the company of decent people. 
Hereafter you will sit beside me. 


A small boy had taken the prize for an excep 
tionally well drawn map. After the examination 
the teacher, a little doubtful, asked the lad: 

Who helped you with this map, James?” 

“Nobody, sir.” 

“Come, now, tell 
brother help you?” 

“No, sir; he did it all.” 


me the truth. Didn't your 


“Profesor, why is Pallas Athene considered the 
goddess of wisdom?” 
“She was the only goddess who did not marry.” 


FRENCH AND GERMAN HUMOR. 


Compliment mal Tourné—Dame: 
vos femmes sont comprimés!” 

Attaché Japonais: “Pardon, madame, c'est une 
coutume chinoise. Quant a nous, nous permettons 
aux pieds de nos femmes d’atteindre leurs dimen- 
sions naturelles, sans jamais prétendre qu’ils puis- 
sent rivaliser avec la grandeur des vétres, madame.” 


-Le Progres Illustri. 


“Les pieds de 


Sy 


The BoyjKnew the Men, 


Teacher: Johnny if your father can doa piece 
of work in seven days, and your uncle George can 
do it in nine days, how long would it take both of 
them to do it? 

Johnnie: They'd never get it done, they’d sit 
down and tell fish stories. 


Lehrer (in der Orthographieftunde): 
man ,,verdienen’/? Du, Hans Weigel!’ 

Hans: ,, Mit ,,ie/, Herv Lehrer!’ 

Lehrer: ,,Ganz recht, in der Mitte. Aber wie fangt 
man es an? Na, Du, Felir Lowenthal! “/ 

welir (Sohn eines Troolers): ,, Mit alte Gaden, 
Herv Lehrer! “/ 


,, Wie fdhreibt 


Fausse Alerte: 
d’engraisser ainsi. 
pése 240 livres.” 

“240 livres! Et ou t’es-tu pesée?” 

“Sur la bascule du boucher.” 

“Oh! Alors, rassure-toi. ‘Tu péses juste 
moitié.”—Le Figaro. 


“Je suis épouvantée, mon ami, 
Je viens de constater que je 


la 


Zerstreut. 

Profefjor: ,,Kellner, bringen Sie mir dod) gu diefem 
Huhn einige Kartofjelu./’ Kellner: ,,Bedaure, die find 
augenblicdlid) nicht da.,, 

Profefjor: ,Hm, dann laffen Sie mir dod fdnell 
etwas Kartojjeljalat maden!/ 

“Quel Temps Fait-il?”—Georges Laboule a un 
valet de chambre actif et empressé. Hier matin, 
pendant qu'il ouvrait les persiennes de la chambre 
de son maitre, celui-ci lui demande: 

“Quel temps fait-il?” 

“Ah! monsieur,” répond le précoce Jarbin d’un 
air piteux, “quel malheur! le brouillard m’empéche 
de voir!” —Reveil National. 

Abjiammung: Vehrer: ,Aljo nur die Worter werden 
mit einem it gefdjrieben, die von emnem folc&jen abjtam- 
men, welde mit einem u gejdrieben werden. Wie wirft 
Du aljo ,Milch” fehreiben, Karlcyen?” 

Karlen: Mit einem ii., 

Yehrer: , Warum denn?“ 

Karlen: Yun, weil dod die Mild) von der Kuh 
jtamunt,“ 


La Réclame 4 Bon Marché: Abraham, marchand 
de vins, se présente au guichet des annonces d’un 
grand journal et demande si la grande annonce du 
marchand de vins Traubel, qui figure dans le jour 
nal, sera encore insérée. 

“Certainement,” lui répond inconsidérément un 
commis; “elle est commandée pour un mois.” 

“Dans ce cas,” dit Abraham, “veuillez la faire 
suivre immédiatement de ces quelques lignes, en 
caractéres gras: 

ABRAHAM—Isaac—JACOB, 
Marchand de vins, livre tous les vins 
désignés dans l’annonce ci-dessus 
10 p.c. meilleur marché!”—-Le Gaulois. 


—oannenennenligspeete 
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WILSON’S ROLLING PARTITIONS. 
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For dividing Class Kooms... . 


SOUND PROOF 
_., ano AIR TIGHT, 


In Various Woods. 


Made also with 
BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


These partitions are a marvelous convenience, 
easily operated, very durable, and do 


ROLLING PAKTITION 


not get out of order. 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


In Various Kinds of Wood 
5 $5 Ose ¢ 


Hi 


UTE 


RMP CAUAVACALAC ETE 


WITH BLACKBOARD SURFACE. 


ALSO WOOD BLOCK FLOORS. 
THE STANDARD FLOOR FOR SCHOOLS THROUCHOUT EUROPE. 


Composed of Wood Blocks, cemented and keyed to concrete foundation, forming a solid and immovable structure, through which no dampness or foul air can penetrate and no disease ge 
or filth can be secreted. Fire-resisting, noiseless and warm to the feet. Can be laid in a variety of patterns in different kinds of wood, Very handsome in appearance and everlasting. 


JAS. GODFREY WILSON, Patentee and Manufacturer, 74 West 23d St., New York. 


BOOK REVIEWS. 
By W. H. Beach. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. Quarto. Cloth, 159 pp. Rand, 

McNally & Co. 

The primary of this series was recently noticed in the 
Scnoot BoArRD JouRNAL. This book does not begin with 
home geography, but starts out with the earth as a planet. 
The solar system is described and some attention is given to 
the unnumbered stars scattered through unlimited space. 
The earth is then considered at some length with reference to 
its structure and motions, and the effects of those motions. 
These are quite fully explained and illustrated by excellent 
diagrams. The atmosphere and the weather are discussed, 
with the circulation of moisture and something farther of 
meteorology. Life is traced from inorganic matter through 
plants and lower animals up to man; the races of men, their 
characteristics and occupations, religions and governments. 
The earth is considered in respect to those features and con- 
ditions by which it is adapted to the needs of men—the 
distribution of warmth and moisture. Much attention is 
given to physical geography, drainage, rainfall, and tempera- 
ture. Under the United States are given the operations of 
the weather bureau, the system of surveying public lands, 
standard time, and much valuable information selected from 
census reports. About forty-five pages are devoted to the 
United States. The other parts of the earth are treated in 
the usual order—physical and economic features and the 
character of the people receiving special attention. Ques- 
tions are distributed through the text. Physical, political 
and weather maps are numerous and excéllent, as are also 
the illustrative pictures. The book aims to give the infor- 
mation that is of most value, and it is evident that great 
pains have been taken to give as much information as possi- 
ble within necessary limits. Because of this apparent etfort 
the style appears somewhat labored and clumsy; changes 
from one topic to another are often abrupt. Some expres- 
sions are used out of the sense in which they are ordinarily 
employed. In the chapter on geology, the history of the 
earth is divided into the azoic, primary, secondary, tertiary 
and recent ‘periods.’’ Geologists generally designate these 
divisions by the word “times,” the ‘‘times” being divided 
into ': 


‘ ’ 


ages,’ the ‘tages’? into 
into “epochs.” 


‘periods,’ and the ‘*periods” 
The expression ‘‘countless ages” is hardly 
applicable in the connection in which it is used. Some errors 
occur in the distribution of fossils among the different rock 
formations. Fossil fishes are characteristic of Devonian, not 
Silurian, rocks. Where the word ‘‘star-fish’’ is used, ‘tradi- 
ate”? would be better. In the geological diagram it is unfor- 
tunate that so many forms of life have to be represented on 
one scale, making the trilobite appear about as large as the 
elephant. There is sometimes a little ambiguity in language. 
In the paragraph on Greece, for instance, it is not quite 
certain what are the antecedents respectively of ‘‘it,” ‘‘their,” 
and “they.’”’? The mechanical work has been well done. 
Without being hypercritical one would regard the book as a 
substantial and valuable text-book. 

Home GEOGRAPRY FOR PRIMARY GRADES. By C.C. Long, Ph, 

D. American Book Company. New York. 

This little book is all and more than its author lays 
claim to. It is logical from beginning to end. It proceeds 
from the known to the unknown; from the easy to the more 
difficult. It voices the sentiments of the Committee of Ten 
in advocating the study of home surroundings before seek- 
ing knowledge abroad. All the faculties of the mind are 
brought into play, and the imaginative powers are appealed 
to by the hill, the meadow, the little stream, a bit of level 
land, or a sudden shower. From the common every-day 
objects, the learner is led on to acquire a more definite know]l- 
edge of the earth. In the hands of a bright and active teacher 
it will prove a storehouse of common knowledge which will 
delight the young. F. 8. L. 


DERVORGILLA, OR THE DOWNFALL OF IRELAND. By Miss 
Anna C. Scanlan. Published by C. M. Scanlan, Milwau- 
kee. Price $1. 

It is something of a relief to turn from the insipid, “‘all- 
the-rage”’ style of novel of the present day, to something 


more nutritious and stimulating—from the frivolous to the 
substantial. The title or cover of one book may not be as 
inviting as that of another, and we doubt whether anyone, 
except a native of the Green Isle or a student of its history, 
will become fascinated with ‘‘Dervorgilla” at a first glance. 
And yet, the green covers of this modest volume contain a 
historic novel which lends an insight into the most fateful 
events of a country that has always enlisted the interest of 
millions. While the achievements and glory of Lreland are 
pictured, the important events which led to its decline are 
brought out in strong relief. The customs and habits prev- 
alent among the peasantry and the nobility of Ireland in 
the Eleventh century are faithfully drawn, and the wit and 
song so characteristic of the race are not wanting. Historic 
accuracy is maintained throughout. 

The authoress has not only displayed a warm attachment 
for the country of her own ancestry but has placed before the 
reader, in a pleasing and interesting form, certain important 
historic events. The book has a good reason for its existence 
and will always hold its value. 

The authoress, Miss Seanlan, who at one time taught 
school, spent the greater portion of her life in the south- 
western part of Wisconsin. She died before this work was 
entirely completed. Her brother, Charles M. Seanlan, Esq.. 
a prominent lawyer of Milwaukee, a gentleman of literary 
ability, completed the work and published the same. 

WwW. G. B. 
How to TEACH NATURAL SCIENCE IN PUBLIC SCHOOLS. By 

W. T. Harris, LL.D... Commissioner of Education. Pub- 

lished by C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse, N. Y. Price 50 cents. 

“All knowledge begins from the senses” is a principle 
closely adhered to by the author. He advocates a course in 
natural science in the primary and grammar grades and he 
goes to show that such a course does not interfere with the 
regular elementary studies, that one needs this “general 
information,” if he would read with pleasure and profit any 
scientifie subject. But without this elementary knowledge 
such works would be sealed books. He also lays down a 
method of teaching natural science. Throughout the entire 
book the author emphasizes the principle “that repetition is 
the mother of studies.” Asa guide in the art of teaching 
natural sciences this little volume is to be reeommended as 
reliable and opportune. F. L. 

A pamphlet describing standard text-books in Nature 
Study has just been issued by the American Book Co. It tells 
about the best text-books in Astronomy, Botany and Chem- 
istry, Laboratory study, Geology, Natural History, Zoology, 
Physiology. Physics. Geography and General Science. Inter- 
spersed among the descriptions of these books is much 
useful and entertaining information. Mechanically, the 
pamphlet is most attractive and is sure to be weleomed by 
teachers. to whom it is sent free on request. 

THE GREENE SCHOOL Music CoursE, Book ONE. Charles H. 

Greene, Sr. The Werner Co., N. Y. and Chicago, 1894. 

In the hands of an intelligent teacher this book will 
prove of inestimable value to school children. It is rather 
ambitious to expect pupils of ten years of age and under to 
master not only the various keys and times, but also the 
major and minor diatonic and chromatic scales. For teach- 
ers of pupils under the fifth grade, however, the book will be 
a valuable guide. It is synthetic, passing by easy gradations 
from the most simple exercises to such songs as the “Star 
Spangled Banner,” and others which should be on the lips 
of every child, and includes the most varied range of senti- 
ment. We agree with Mr. Greene that too much “rote” 
singing should be avoided. In fact, it is evident on every 
page of this manual that it has been compiled to supply the 
actual needs of school children. For twenty years Mr. Greene 
was supervisor of music in the schools of St. Louis and 
should know, as few others do, what these actual needs are. 

C. B. B. 
A SCIENTIFIC GERMAN READER. By George Theodore Dip 
pold, Ph. D. Ginn & Co. 

The pupil taking up this Scientific German reader is sup- 
posed to be familiar with the main principles of German 
grammar and to have some reading acquaintanee with the 
German language. The work is intended chiefly for students 


in the technical schools who wish to become familiar with 
the technical terms and some of the scientific literature in 
the German language. The subjects include chemistry, phy- 
sics, the steam engine, geology, mineralogy, anthropology, 
geometry, the thermometer and compass. No vocabulary is 
given but copious notes are appended and exercises are also 
added for translating English into German. The subjects 
presented are treated in a popular and elementary way but 
are at the same time accurately and clearly set forth in 
pure and idiomatic German. A. J. BR. 


A First Book In LATIN. By Hiram Snell, A. M., Milton 7 
High School, and Harold V. Fowler, Ph. D., Western ~ 
Reserve University. Leach, Shewell & Sanborn. 5 
A well arranged book for beginners in Latin, containing 7 

paradigms of declensions and conjugations, an abundance of | 

exercises from Latin into English and from English inte 

Latin, illustrative sentences, and Latin and English vocab ¥ 

ularies. The exercises for translation are mostly taken from i 

Cwsar, with additional exercises for sight reading. Special 7 

pains have been taken to give the learner clear ideas of the 

principles of agreement and construction. The book is one 
of “The Students’ Series,” and has an attractive appearance, | 


\ PRACTICAL FLORA FOR SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES. By 7 
Oliver R. Willis, A. M., Ph. D., Instructor in the New 
York Military Academy. 349 pp. American Book Co. 

It is not claimed that this book is a strictly scientifie 
treatment of the subject of botany. It does not pretend to take 
the place of the works of Asa Gray. It will not answer the 
needs of the special teacher, but the teacher who has not had 7 
extended instruction in botany, and who is interested in the % 
subject, can make good use of this book in giving general 
instruction. A synopsis of orders and genera occupies 3 
pages. The rest of the book is taken up by a description of 
the most common and useful plants, fruits and garden veg 
etables as well as ornamental flowers. Scientific and common 
names are given. The descriptions are quite complete buty 
condensed in expression. Then follow the geographical dis) 
tribution.etymology, history, cultivation and use. There arey 
figures of most of the plants described, but many. of thesé 
illustrations are not as clear and distinct as they ought to be 
There is a glossary and an index. Where scientific instrue 
tion in botany cannot be obtained this book will answer al 
excellent purpose in the school and in the family. 


THE Worpb-BuILpDER. By A. J. Beitzel, A, M., Professor iff 
Shippensburg, Pa., Normal School, Philadelphia. Chrig® 
topher Sower Co, 4 
This is an advanced spelling book for use in bigh@®® 

schools. Combined with spelling are systematic and pre 
gressive exercises in the making up of words, word analysisy 
defining and composition. Special attention is given @ 
pronunciation. The book contains material for profitable 
work in classes or for general exercises in schools. 


TEACHERS WANTED 
For Vacation Work , $09, 


Last season we engaged over 500 men and wo- 
men ‘l'eachers and Students who averaged more 
than $100 a month in canvassing for us. We 
want 1000 more this season for the grandest and 
fastest selling book ont, entitled .. . 


Our Journey Around the World, 


By REV. FRANCIS E. CLARK, President of the United 
Societies of Christian Endeavor. Thies is the best 
chance to make money ever offered to all who 
want profitable work. It is the king of all sub- 
scription books, aud outsells them all. 200 «u- 
perb engravings. (2 " Distance is no hin- 
drance, for We Pay Freight, Give Credit, Premi- 
um Copies, Free Outfit, and Exclusive Territory. 
We want to correspond with every teacher who 
desires to turn his vacation to the most profitable 
account. Send for onr terms to agents, and spec- 
imens of the illustrations. Address 


A. D. WORTHINGTON & CO., Hartford, Conn. 





